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Most lines of busi- or any other util- 
ness are wonderin ity—but the belief 
an iad “ to rs INDUSTRIAL CONTROL, THE UTILITIES : ions = t nna e 
affected by President AND THEIR SERVICE RATES most familiar with 
Roosevelt’s Industry the situation that 


Control program. The major industries 


that know they are to be regulated as to 
emp:oyment, production and prices are al- 
ready conferring among themselves as to 
how to cooperate with the administration’s 
ideas to Washington’s satisfaction, and yet 
retain control of their own business. 


x * * 


They believe if they voluntarily adopt 
the general program of the government to 
cure business depression, Washington will 
permit them to handle their own affairs. 
Otherwise, “Industrial Control” will be 
forced down their throats with a govern- 
ment spoon. 

Not much publicity is being given these 
various industrial conferences as yet. How- 
ever, prominent leaders of the lumber in- 
Chicago to make 


dustry met recentiy in 


plans about wages, prices, hours of work 
so they would not have to 


that 


and production, 


accept the plans and _ regulations 


Washington would dictate if they did not 
offer to meet the government half way and 
manifest a willingness to “go along.” 

Some of the other lines of business are 
organizing new associations with a special 
view to adjusting their operations so as to 
conform to the rules and regulations the 
government will set up in the carrying out 
oi the new legislation. 


* * * * 


It is reported that some te‘ephone com- 
panies are hopeful that in some way the 


Industrial Control policy being framed will 


This 


idea probably grows out of the fact that 


help them to raise their service rates. 


when the government took over the com- 
munication systems during the World War, 
the Postmaster General authorized the in- 
crease of telephone rates that in many 
cases were plainly inadequate to cope with 


war-time conditions. 


Present circumstances, however, hardy 
point to the same results. It is not yet 
definitely determined how far Industrial 


Control will affect the telephone business— 








“The New Deal’; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically? 
By Let’s So_veir. 

The wide-awake telephone manager, 
in endeavoring to anticipate service and 
equipment requirements of “the new 
deal” era, is carefully reading trade pub- 
lications and giving thoughtful atten- 
tion to every page. 

“In the past few months,” says the 
Oracle, “advertising and reading matter 
in these publications has told of new 
equipment which manufacturers are now 
producing to meet the needs of compa- 
nies for reducing construction, mainte- 
nance and operating expenses and giv- 
ing the public better service. 

“*The new deal’ manager knows he 
must keep just a little ahead of the times 
to continue among his community’s lead- 
ers. So he reads his trade paper from 
‘kiver to kiver’ and makes good use of 
the information presented in each issue 
which reflects the ideas and opinions of 
well-informed men in both operating 
and manufacturing branches.” 








there will be no 


door opened to rais- 
ing the rates paid by the public. In fact, 
the chances are that if the 


finds 


government 


that extended supervising or con- 
trolling of utilities might lead to the pub- 
lic paying higher service rates, it would 


eliminate them from the Industrial Con- 
trol plan. 


een & « 


Washington has no intention of being 
There 
is no purpose at the capital to fly in the 


face of 


a party to increasing service rates. 


the nation-wide complaint about 


rates, no matter how ill-founded that com- 
plaint may be. 
As a matter of fact, 


utility companies 


are not expected to be classed with the 


major industries slated for 


government 


control under President Roosevelt's “new 


deal” plan. The principal concerns aimed 
at are large manufacturers and producers 
that are in highly competitive fields, and 
that sell merchandise to the general public. 

The 
these great industries on a basis so they 


their 


administration’s purpose is to put 


can expand activities and operate 


under conditions of hours of 


work and 


wages that will create more jobs. Under 
Industrial Control the government could 
reach out and prevent competitors from 


underselling and disrupting the construc- 
tive policy of establishing fair commodity 
prices. 

It is apparent that this need does not 


exist in the public service field—telephone, 
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gas, electric power—where prices, meaning 
rates, are already fixed by state authority. 

The federal government has no intention 
of trespassing on state’s rights. 

* * * * 

To restore prosperity the administration 
thinks it necessary to increase emp!oyment 
and encourage a reasonable advance in 
commodity prices. Congress has granted 
the President the necessary authority, and 
no time is being lost in planning to steer 
business along the road that is hoped will 
lead to these results. 

If industry shows a disposition to start 
on this journey, it may be allowed to 
handle its own affairs, but, if there is any 
balking among the groups that threatens 
the success of the whole scheme, the gov- 
ernment will have the power to compel 
any stubborn minority to join the proces- 
sion. 

The last 3% years of depression have 
convinced many that the sole motive of 
personal profit is not the adequate way to 
insure national 


prosperity. Washington 


leaders believe that business must give 
more consideration to the human element, 
and run its affairs more on a social wel- 
fare basis. “The greatest good for the 
greatest number” is the aim of those try- 
ing to solve our national problems, and 
seems to 


public sentiment favor giving 


them a chance to try out their plans. 
* * * ok 
This is not at all surprising when we 
review the record made by so-called Big 
Business in recent years. The revelations 
of personal greed and inordinate selfishness 
on the part of great industrial and finan- 


cial magnates, and their failure to do any- 
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thing to remedy conditions since 1929, have 
made people eager to try a “new deal.” 
And the average citizen who has sweat 
to pay taxes on his modest income and 
then learned how millionaires dodged their 
federal taxes, has been quick to respond 


’ 


“Amen.” He is hoping the “new deal” will 
If Industrial 


Control brings this to pass, the people of 


bring out a square deal. 


the United States will sincerely approve 
the experiment. 

No doubt definite knowledge of this feel- 
ing is why the wiser business leaders are 
anxious to show their cooperation in the 
plan and doing their own reforming. 

x ok Ok 

In seeking to better employment and 
raise commodity prices, it is said the Wash- 
ington planners have the conditions of 1926 
If the price level of 1926 


economists 


as an objective. 
is reached, say the average 
price level must advance 38 points. 

They refer to this as “controlled infla- 
tion,” but no matter what they call it, the 
opinion prevails that it is not likely to in- 
jure companies supplying utility service. 
The rise in material prices will be more 
than offset by increased revenue from a re- 
vival in general business, and with most 
prices advancing it is probable the public 
agitation for reduced service rates will 
subside. 

The National Telephone Convention. 

Reports from various parts of the coun- 
try indicate that the attendance at the na- 
tional Independent telephone convention 
next month will exceed all previous rec- 
ords. Of course, one of the great draw- 
ing magnets is the Century of Progress 


Exposition which opened in Chicago two 
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weeks ago. The convention program ill 
be arranged so that the afternoons and 
evenings will be free for visiting this great 
Century of Progress which has dazzled all 
those who thus far have had an opporiu- 
nity of visiting it. 

When the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion was held in Chicago in 1893, the tele- 
phone was in its infancy, and communi- 
cations were only a minor element in the 
exhibits and also in the operation of the 
grounds. At this 1933 Century of Progress 
Exposition, the communications will be 
much in evidence, not only in the exhibits 
but also in the operation of the exposition. 
The communications group occupies a dis- 
tinct building and presents local, national 
of the 


forms of communication in interesting and 


and international phases various 
informative detail. 

On the grounds, telephones are in evi- 
dence in all buildings, and public pay sta- 
tions are located in strategic positions. A 
public address system is a new form of 
that 


upon the minds of the visitors. 


communication will impress itself 


Loudspeakers have been installed all 
over the fair grounds in 45 locations. From 
time to time, news flashes, emergency calls, 
paging, addresses by prominent speakers 
and radio programs are put on the pub- 
lic address system. The fair grounds have 
been divided into three zones which may 
be thrown together or operated separately 
so that all may have the same program 
or entirely different broadcasts. 

Yes, a trip to the national Independent 
telephone convention next month will be 
truly worthwhile for every telephone man 


and woman—and many are planning it. 


Telephone Exhibit at Century of Progress 


Various Phases of and Facilities For Two-Way Voice Communication Shown 
and Demonstrated in Bell System Exhibit at Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago—Attention-Attracting and Interest-Holding Features Attract Crowds 


Many telephone people during the com- 
ing months will visit A Century of Prog- 
ress which opened in Chicago on May 27 
and will close on November 1. Of the 
exhibits and sights at this great 
world’s fair, those in Communications Hall, 
a part of the electrical group of buildings, 
undoubtedly will be most interesting to tele- 
phone people. In this Communications 
building are shown the latest in two-way 
voice communication and two-way record 
communication. 


many 


The two-way voice communication is typ- 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


ified in the exhibit of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. That this is one 
of the popular exhibits of the Exposition 
is attested by the fact that out of a total 
of more than 500,000 people attending the 
Exposition during its first seven days, 
it is estimated that 140,000 passed 
through the Bell System’s exhibit. That 
is, approximately one person out of every 
three or four who enter the grounds, views 
the two-way voice communication exhibit. 

The exhibit presents to the public three 
phases of two-way voice communication: 


(1) the institutional character and _ policy 
of the Bell System; (2) the nature and ex- 
tent of the plant and equipment which lies 
behind the terminal apparatus with which 
subscribers are familiar, and the operations 
involved in rendering the services which 
the system offers; and (3) a fuller 
knowledge of these services and of the 
convenience and economy 
their use. 

Of these three emphasized in the Bell 
System exhibit, the technical or operating 
phase is of particular interest to telephone 


accompany ing 
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people; likewise it attracts the most atten- 
tion from the general public. Probably 
the most popular section of the exhibit with 
the public is that where demonstrations are 
given. This is on the second floor of the 
building, the construction and arrangement 
of which are particularly adapted for them. 

The two demonstrations attracting the 
most attention, contain entertainment fea- 
tures—and honors for first place are about 
evenly divided. 

Souvenir distance 
calls are made free of charge to one or 
more cities in each state—a total of 54 im- 
portant cities. Persons registering for calls 
are given numbered tickets and make calls 
in order according to their numbers, from 
glass-enclosed booths, one on either end of 
a large telephone map of the United States. 

Only one connection at a time is set up 
and the route from Chicago is shown on 
the map by means of a lighted path. The 
moment a call is finished from one booth 
the person in the other booth is signaled 
that his turn has come. At the base of the 
map are 18 head receivers arranged so that 
number of persons may listen in on each 
call—and every one of these listening-in 
sets is in constant use when the calls are 
in progress. 

Those listening in apparently enjoy the 
call as much and probably more than the 
persons making it. The knowledge that 
people are listening in does not affect the 
caller’s enthusiasm in talking free of charge. 
The quickness with which an unused head 
receiver is seized by someone desiring to 
listen in, reminds one of eavesdropping on 
rural party lines. Probably the city folks 
have as great an urge to listen in on long 
distance conversations as have the farmers 
on their local party-line conversations. 

Be that as it may. the souvenir long dis- 


demonstration long 
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Booth Showing Call Indicator and Call 
Announcer Methods of Transmitting Dial 
Calls to Operators at Manual Switchboards. 
Loudspeakers Mounted Behind the Bell 
System Seals on the Sides, Permit Visitors 
to Hear the Call Announcer and the Expla- 
nations of the Operator Who Uses a Lapel 
Microphone for That Purpose. 


person a visitor calls will be available, but 
following their usual practice the operators, 
if the visitor wishes, will try again 20 min- 
utes later to complete the call. In the 
meantime the visitor will find plenty to in- 
terest him without going beyond the limits 
of the exhibit. 

The other feature of the exhibit, which 
shares honors with the long distance call 
demonstrations, is the auditory perspective 
presentation, or acoustical illusion. This 
is one of the latest research developments 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


pick-up microphones and _ specially-con- 
structed head receivers reproduces words 
and sounds on the stage in the ears of 
listeners on the balcony just as if they were 
The entertain- 


ment presented on the stage is a combina- 


on the stage themselves. 


tion of seriousness mixed with humor, in 
the course of which the listeners are given 
some sudden surprises. 

On the glass-enclcsed stage is Oscar, the 
dummy with microphonic ears. Oscar’s 
right ear is connected by wire to the head 
receiver on the right of the pair before the 
visitor seated in the balcony, and Oscar's 
left ear is correspondingly associated with 
the left head receiver. 
of Oscar hear, the visitor hears with such 


Whatever those ears 


marvelous fidelity that he cannot escape 
the illusion of being in Oscar’s place. 

When a curtain is drawn, hiding Oscar 
and his surroundings and associate perform- 
ers, the effect is eerie. The visitor, sitting 
quietly and holding the pair of telephone 
receivers tightly to his ear, is aware of 
footsteps seemingly approaching him; voices 
call to him from different directions or 
whisper in his ear. When he puts down 
the receiver, or turns to see who is speak- 
ing to him, the effect is gone: it is an 
acoustical illusion. 

Every tone and overtone of each sound 
in the glass-walled room is picked up and 
faithfully delivered to the visitor’s ears. It 
is a high quality telephone system that con- 
nects the exhibit visitor with Oscar. If it 
were not, there could be no illusion. It re- 
quires a perfect transmission to each ear 
to create the acoustical effect. 

A large operating exhibit of the panel- 
type dial telephone central-office equipment 
allows the visitor to see the essential types 
of equipment that are required to inter- 
connect two dial telephones which are 








Booths in Which Are Presented Some Bell System Services in Intercity Telephone Communication: 





On the Right Side of the First 


lustration Are Shown Two-Page Printers With Their Operators in Attendance; In the Background Is Shown An Animated Rate Map, 
Oscilloscope Showing Wave Forms of Speech Sounds, Animated Map for Demonstrating Key—Town Selling; On Extreme Left a Dem- 


onstration Vacuum Tube—Demonstration of Convenience of Telephone in Home and Office. 


On Extreme Right, Assembly of a Hand- 


set; Next, Animation of Secretarial Wiring Plan; Animations of an Apartment and of a House With and Without Extension Telephones. 


tance call feature of the Bell System’s ex- 
hibit not only is growing in popularity but 
it also is an excellent business-builder for 
all the telephone companies in the country. 

Nothing, of course, can insure that the 


It was described in TELEPHONY of June 3. 

Head receivers are located in pairs before 
seats arranged around a mezzanine balcony, 
which in semi-circular form faces a small 


glass-enclosed stage. A combination of 


served by different central offices. Every 
half-minute, lights attached to the elevators 
trace the progress of such a telephone call 
through the panel type equipment in re- 
sponse to the dialing. 
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The visitor who is curious and likes to do 
things for himself, is not limited to this 
demonstration for he can use any of three 
telephones to dial calls to other telephones 
and trace their progress. The operations 
of the equipment are indicated by its mov- 
ing apparatus through a system of colored 
lights. 

There is a fascination for the public in 
watching these moving lights, like elevators 
going up and down in their shafts, as the 
call progresses from one stage to another 
and finally arrives at its destination, sig- 
nalized by flashing lights. 
ple not 


Telephone peo- 
familiar with the panel type of 
automatic equipment will find much of in- 
terest in this presentation. 

In four alcoves or niches, located one each 
at the sides of the operating exhibit of the 
dial central office equipment and the large 
map which features the long distance serv- 
aspects of 
service in which operators participate. One 
position of a switchboard, with an operator 
in front of it performing her work, is 
shown in each one of these small booths. 

A dummy or fictitious load is produced 
through an arrangement of cams and relays 
so that the operator carries on the usual 
type of operation. Should a visitor ask a 
question, the operator can momentarily, by 
means of a switch, interrupt the signals of 
the dummy load in order to answer the 
question and give further explanations. 

In the first of these exhibits, near the 
panel type equipment, is a single position of 
a common battery manual switchboard, such 
as used in the average small city. 

Another of four exhibits is the 
switchboard position known as the “dial 
service operator’s position.” 


ice demonstration, are shown 


these 


This demon- 





One View of the Bell System Exhibit. 
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This switchboard section is equipped with 
a “call indicator” and also a “call announc- 
er” mechanism. The call announcer makes 
use of the film method for recording 
sounds. Provision is made so that the 
visitors may hear the call announcer, to- 
gether with the explanation of the operator. 

The fourth of the single-position switch- 
board exhibits is that of a teletypewriter 
exchange. This TWX operator uses no 
telephone and does all her communication 
with subscribers over a teletypewriter in 
her work of interconnecting subscribers to 
the teletype service. 

To enable the operators in these small 
alcoves to talk loud enough to be heard 
clearly by small groups around them, and 
at the same time not to have to turn away 
from their work, the loudspeaker was called 
into play. Each girl wears a lapel micro- 
phone on the front of her dress. From 
the microphone a pair of fine wires leads 
to a vacuum-tube amplifier and tnen to a 
small loudspeaker mounted in the wall be- 
side the operator. The amplifier is adjusted 
so that the loudspeaker assists rather than 
replaces her voice; and its presence is usu- 
ally unsuspected. 

In this way, and by the use of the lapel 
microphone, each demonstrator can speak 
in her usual tone of voice and still be easily 
understood by all the visitors who are near 
cnough to see what she is doing. The set- 
ting of these operators is unusually effec- 
tive. Imagine all the positions of a regular 
switchboard blacked out except one, and 
then illuminate that one section and its girl 
operator with a small spotlight. That is 
the motif for these four exhibits. 

How privacy is obtained for radio-tele- 
phone conversation over the Bell System 


a BELL SYSTEM 
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Grace in various parts of the country dur- 
ing the past few years. The words “play- 
o-fine crinkanope” the inverted translation 
of “telephone company,” will become famil- 
iar to many more thousands of persons be- 
fore the exhibit closes in November. 

The visitor to the exhibit witnesses both 
inversion of speech and the reinversion of 
3y listening first to one 
and then the other of two loudspeakers, 
he can assure himself of what is taking 
place. To make it easier for him to fol- 
low, a telephone transmitter is arranged 
to move toward the first loudspeaker and 
thus to pick up normal speech. As it moves 
nearer, it supplies more current to the in- 
verter and the inverted speech which comes 
from the other loudspeaker is 
spondingly louder. 


inverted speech. 


corre- 


The same demonstration is made of rein- 
version, with inverted speech heard from 
the first reinverted 
equivalents from the second loudspeaker. 
That the operation of inversion is one of 
interchanging musical notes is demonstrated 
to the visitor by letting him compare musi- 
cal notes before and after inversion. 

Another multi-channel 
telegraphy with 12 messages being received 
simultaneously over a single telephone line. 
One can hear the unintelligible jumble of 
sounds which they make and then, by turn- 
ing switches, connect the line to the filter- 
ing equipment which sorts them out and 
picks up, one after the other, each of the 12 
channels, and the listener hears its separate 
Some of the messages are in 
teletype code; one is in Morse; and another 
in the International code which is used in 
radio telegraphy. 


loudspeaker and _ its 


exhibit shows 


message. 


Not only can they be 
heard separately but they can be made to 


DEMONSTRATION 








Balcony Rail Has 30 Seats Equipped for the Demonstration of Acoustical Illusions Which Takes 
Place Within the Glass-Walled Mezzanine Room, Where Oscar, the Dummy With the Microphonic Ears, Is Located. 


In the Background 


Arpears the Panel Type Dial Equipment Exhibit and Also One of the Alcoves Containing Single—Position Switchboard Sections Illus- 
trating Aspects of Services in Which Operators Participate—‘Oscar’’ in His Soundproof But Not Private Room, Being Visited By 


strates the various services which opera- 
tors perform for those who use dial tele- 
phones. 

In the niche at one side of the demonstra- 
tion of long distance service is the “call an- 


nouncer’” operator of a metropolitan area. 


One of His Demonstrators. 


transoceanic circuits is featured in another 
demonstration. This is a demonstration of 
inverted speech, or “scrambled” speech, as 
it is more popularly known. Thousands of 
telephone people have witnessed this in 
demonstrations given by Dr. Sergius P. 


show their 
oscilloscope. 

This exhibit is the standard Bell Sys- 
tem equipment for multi-channel _ tele- 
graph transmission which is installed in all 
the larger cities and used to give leased 


different wave forms on an 
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Demonstration of Long Distance Telephony Through Souvenir Calls. 


Show Route of Each Call as It 
Free Demonstration Call 
Glass-Enclosed Telephone 


Is Made. 


wire service for telegraph or teletype mes- 
sages. 

In preparation for the exhibit, 12 sepa- 
rate sets of transmitting equipmen: were set 
ip in the Betl Telephone Laboratories in 
New York City and from each transmitter 
All the send- 
ers fed their telegraph currents into a sin- 


a different message was sent. 


gle line, producing on that line a most 
complicated current. This current, with its 
jumble of signals, was then recorded on a 
phonograph record to preserve all its com- 
plex variations. 

When this record is played back through 
an electromagnetic reproducer, there flows 
from the reproducer exactly the same cur- 
rent as was set up in the line originally by 
Recording the line current 
nce and for all on a phonograph disk 


the 12 senders. 


avoids the constant use durinz the demon- 
stration at the Century of Progress of 12 
senders 


and a valuable telephone circuit 


between Chicago and some other large 


city. When the 12 messages were origi- 
nally sent, each was four lines long. As 
soon as the phonograph gets through re- 
producing the line current correspondinz to 
the mixture of the 12 messages, it starts all 
ver again. 

The which the 12th channe! 
controls, are arranged to connect a teletype 
machine to one channel for the duration of 
its four-line message and then, when the 
Phonograph record repeats, to switch the 
teletype so that it will print the message of 
another channel and so on until all are 
Printed. These switches also control a 
loud:peaker so that it connects first to the 
line to get the unintelligible jumble and 
then. for illustration, to several different 
channels one after the other. 

In parallel with the loudspeaker is an 
oscilloscope which shows the wave form 
of the current that the visitor is hearing. 


switches, 
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Lights on Map 


Eighteen Other Persons May Listen in on the 
Through Head Receivers Arranged on Shelf Beneath Map. 
Booths from Which Calls Are Made 
Time, Are on Each Side; Attendant’s Desk Is 


in Succession, One at a 
In Center. 


He can hear the sounds of the different 
channels, see their wave fcrms, watch them 
print their messages or read them in tele- 
graph code if he can, and switch for him- 
self from one to the other at will. 

What the demonstrated to 


him in this complete manner is known to 


visitor has 


engineer as the “voice-frequency multi- 


channel telegraph system.” Other multi- 


11 


line, they are not as easily and conclusively 
demonstrated to a non-technical audience as 
chosen 
Century of Progress. 


the system for exhibition at the 

On the ground floor of the Communica- 
tions Building are presented the commer- 
cial and institutional exhibits. Here are 
demonstrations of te!ephone facilities which 
ilustrations of the services 


include many 


of the teletypewriter. Two teletypewriters 
are operated and may be connected through 
the TWX switchboard on the floor above. 

The time, 
and energy which may be obtained by sub 


various economies of money 
scribers through the use of the Bell Sys- 


tem’s services are graphically illustrated 
and mechanicaliy demonstrated. 
These include an animated rate map, an 
animated map for demonstrating key-town 
selling, the convenience of a telephone in 
the home and in the office, the assembly of 
a handset, an animation of a secretar.a) 
wiring plan and animations of an apartment 
and of a house with and without extensicn 
A telephone for the hard-of- 


hearing is shown. 


telephones. 


Seeing speech is a novel experience for 


most visitors to the exhibit and also to 


many telephone people. By an adaptation 
oi telephone apparatus visitors are able to 
see the wave forms of speech while they 
hear it. A special telephone receiver was 
built, in which the diaphragm 
small 


carries a 
mirror. As the telephone currents 


set the diaphragm into rapid and very com 











Exhibit of Panel Type Dial Equipment Typical of That Required to Complete a Call from 


a Subscriber 
Central-—Office. 
to Dialing. 


in One Central-Office Area to a Subscriber Who 


Is Connected to Another 


Lights Attached to the Elevators Trace Their Movements in Response 
In Addition to One Call, Which Is Automatically Put Through Each Half-— 


Minute, There Are Three Dial Telephones for Visitors Who Wish to Trace Calls Which 


They Dial Themselves. 


channel systems, which the telephone com- 
pany has developed, use frequencies above 
the voice range and beyond what the ear 
can hear. Although these have great im- 
portance in communication, for they permit 
several telephone messages to be trans- 
mitted simultaneously on a single telephone 


Three Telephones May Be Called. 


plicated vibration, the mirror is set into a 
corresponding motion. 

A narrow beam of light is directed to- 
wards this mirror and reflected from it. 
When no spech currents are coming over 
the line the mirror, of course, does not 
vibrate and where the reflected beam falls 
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there is merely a spot of light. When speech 
currents are received, the beam flashes up 
and down, vibrating faster the higher the 
pitch of the musical sound in the speech. 
If the speech is loud the vibration is of 
greater amplitude and the beam has a 
larger up-and-down movement. 

So fast does the mirror vibrate, how- 
ever—hundreds and thousands of times a 
second—that the human eye can see only a 
streak of light. To make the separate vi- 
brations stand out, a sidewise motion must 
be imposed upon the beam. 

If the beam were allowed to fall on a 
piece of paper, tracing on it the vertical 
streak of light, and then the paper were 
drawn rapidly sidewise across the path of 
the beam, a wavy line of light would appear 
and the separate vibrations would show as 
waves. To produce the same effect, the 
beam is allowed to fall on a drum which 
carries 12 flat mirrors. The drum turns 
about a vertical axis. It is set so that the 
light beam from the vibrating mirror will 
strike one of the flat mirrors and be re- 
flected to a ground glass screen. 

When the mirror on the telephone re- 
ceiver and those on the drum are at rest, 
the beam of light makes only a spot on the 
If the drum is still and the other 
vibrating, there is a vertical streak. If it 
is the other way around and the drum is 
turning while the vibrator is quiet, the 
beam of light is reflected by the mirrors on 
the revolving drum so as to trace a hori- 
zontal line on the screen. 

When speech currents are coming in and 


screen. 





Operation of Manual 


Demonstration of 
Switchboard Located at North Entrance to 
Second Floor of the Communications Build- 


ing, Century of Progress Exposition. 


the mirror vibrates while the drum ro- 
tates, a wavy line is produced on the screen. 
High-pitched sounds show waves close to- 
gether; and loud sounds mean greater 
height to the waves. In this way the com- 
plicated wave forms of the sounds of 
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speech are made evident. Because the in- 
strument shows at any instant the charac- 
ter of the electrical oscillations, it is known 
as an oscilloscope. 

In the exhibit there is associated with 
the oscilloscope a loudspeaker, which is sup- 
plied by the same current, so that the 
sounds can be heard while their wave 
forms are being seen. The current to the 
oscilloscope comes from a phonograph rec- 
ord on which is recorded a brief non-tech- 
nical discussion of speech, with illustrations 
of its characteristic sounds. For compari- 
son the record also contains a musical se- 
lection, the wave forms of which are pecul- 
iarly regular and striking. 

Facing on the communications court out- 
side of the hall are two pavilions occupied 
by Bell exhibits. In one pavilion is located 
“The Hall of Electrical Echo.” In this 
small hall, the visitor may hear an echo 
of his words, corresponding in kind to that 
from a wall 1,000 feet away. It is a per- 
fect echo, clear and easily understood, for 
one does not need to yell but only to speak 
in a natural tone of voice. Telephone men 
are familiar with this electrical echo, for 
they have witnessed it in Dr. Sergius P. 
Grace’s demonstrations of retarded speech 
at various conventions. 

In these two pavilions facing the Com- 
munications court are the exhibits showing 
the institutional character of the Bell Sys- 
tem. This is, in general, exemplified by two 
large maps of the United States. One shows 
the operating territories of the various Bell 
associated companies with an organization 
outline at the bottom. The other map 
shows the extent of the Bell lines over the 
country and beneath it is the statement of 
policy of the Bell System. 


An exhibit taken from the Bell Museum 
shows the development of telephone instru- 
ments from the first model of Bell which 
was made by Dr. Thomas A. Watson in 
1776 to those now used. As the tele- 
phone man looks these over and compares 
them in his mind with the equipment of 
today, he becomes aware of the passing 
into obsolescence of the familiar desk tele- 
phone of the pedestal type—all the desk 
telephones used in the demonstrations 
throughout the entire Bell System exhibit 
are of the more popular and convenient 
handset type. 


In the center of the Communications 
court is a shallow tiled pool. The bottom of 
the pool contains a design by Miss Hildreth 
Meire representing the speed and world- 
wide range of electrical communication. 

The Bell System exhibit was officially 
opened on Thursday afterncon, May 25, 
with a souvenir long distance call by Rufus 
C. Dawes, president of A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, to Postmaster General 
James A. Farley in Washington. Mr. 
Dawes received ticket No. 1 from Dr. 
Sergius P. Grace, representative of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
charge of the exhibit. 
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Following this opening of the souvenir 
demonstration of long distance telephony, 
calls were placed by President Dawes and 
by Major Lenox R. Lohr, general manager 
of the Exposition, for Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the American Telephone & 

















Dr. Sergius P. Grace, Who Has Charge of 
the Bell System’s Exhibit and Is Also 
Executive Representative of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at the Century 
of Progress Exposition, Will be Greeted by 
Many Telephone Friends During the Next 
Few Months of the Exposition. 

Telegraph Co., and for Dr. F. B. Jewett 
and A. W. Page, the vice-presidents of that 
company under whose general direction the 
Bell System exhibit was planned. 

After the official opening, the circuits 
were kept busy by other guests who called 
friends and relatives in distant cities to re- 
mind them that the promises of Chicage 
were being kept, that the Exposition was 
opening in advance of its originally sched- 
uled date, and that no one ought to miss 
seeing it. 

The popularity of the souvenir Icng dis- 
tance calls is indicated by the fact that. 
although the Exposition has been open 
for about ten days as this is written, be- 
tween 150 and 180 calls to various parts of 
the country are completed daily between the 
hours of 10 a. m. and 10 p. m. There is 
also a number of calls which, for various 
reasons, are not completed. 

Regular long distance service is given 
on these calls. Thus the speed of connec- 
tion and excellence of transmission are 
demonstrated on each call to many persons. 

Telephone people visiting the exhibit un- 
doubtedly will spend much time witness- 
ing the demonstrations and talking with the 
members of the exhibit staff of ‘about 8) 
telephone people. Each member of the staff 
has been specially selected for his or het 
particular part. The operators are all ex 
perienced in their particular work and are 
attractively gowned in specially designed 
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costumes, which harmonize with the gen- 
eral scheme of decorations in the exhibit. 

The members of the entire staff have 
been well coached in their duties, having 
been given instructions individually and in 
classes over a period of the last three 
months. Hence, each may be said to be an 
expert, capable of answering any question 
relative to his section that may be pro- 
pounded by Exposition visitors. Practically 
all of the personnel were selected from the 
forces of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

The exhibit is under the direction of Dr. 
Sergius P. Grace, of New York City, as- 
sistant vice-president, Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, Inc., who is also the executive rep- 
resentative of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. He is assisted by H. S. 
Hanna, of the operatinz and engineering 
department of the American company, who 
looks after the traffic and commercial 
phases of the exhibit; and R. L. Shepherd, 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
who has charge of the enginering and plant 
matters of the exhibit. 

John Mills, director of publications, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., was respon- 
sible for the design, layout and construction 
of the exhibit. He was assisted by M. B. 
Long, assistant director of publications, of 
the Bell Laboratories, who has devoted 
practically all of his time during the past 
two years to the work; and W. C. F. 
Farnell, curator of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories’ museum. . 

Experts from the development depart- 
ment of the Laboratories, who took active 
part in the preparation of the exhibit, in 
addition to Mr. Shepherd, were Messrs. 
Barteld, Busch, Cooke, Griesser and Kin- 
kaid. An interesting story could be written 
of the difficulties encountered in the design, 
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Is It Possible? Indiana Companies 
Should Look Up Laws. 

A scheme by which Paul Cox made $6 
daily at the expense of pay station tele- 
phone customers was revealed in municipal 
court in Indianapolis, Ind., recently. 

According to the testimony, Cox used a 
wadded paper napkin, to which he attached 
a piece of wire. This he crammed up into 
the slot which returns the customer’s nick- 
el when the line is busy. He would return 
later, remove the napkin, and collect the 
nickels that had accumulated. 


him, however, be- 
to discover whose 
They didn’t be- 


The judge discharged 
cause it was impossible 


nickels had been taken. 


long to the telephone company because 
the call had not been completed. 
“Splash-Proof” Telephones  In- 


stalled on Ships at Sea. 

A new “splash-proof” telephone, for use 
ir locations on decks and in other places 
exposed to driving rain or high waves, has 
recently been developed for the navy air- 
plane carriers, Lexington and Saratoga, by 
engineers of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in New York City. 

Telephone communication on each ship 
is supplied by a complete dial system of 
400 telephones, over which 80 conversations 
may be held at one time. The equipment 
serves the 2,000 men living and working in 
widely-separated compartments on _ the 
eight decks of each ship. The ships being 
without passenger elevator service, require 
numerous channels for routine calls. 

The dial system of each ship is similar 
to the telephone equipment of hundreds of 
cities, towns and communities, throughout 


the country. Because service conditions on 





neously Over a Single Pair of Wires. 


manufacture and installation of the exhibit, 
but they were all surmounted. That all the 
efforts expended have culminated in a suc- 
tessiul exhibit is conclusively shown by the 
large and daily increasing number of in- 
terested visitors who throng the exhibit. 


View of Booth in which Multi-Channel (Voice-—Frequency) Telegraph System is Demonstrated. 


The Messages are Separated Into 12 Channels by Filters. 
Scope and Loudspeaker, and Five Listening Posts Equipped With Receivers Allow Visitors to See, Hear and Read the Various Mes-— 
sages—One of Four Booths in Which Operators Demonstrate at Switchboard Sections. 

Teletypewriters, Located on Floor Below, May Be Connected. 


these ships are much more severe than is 
the case in central offices, it was necessary 
to make some modification of the standard 
dial apparatus. 

Exposed telephones installed on the decks 
and in other locations are frequently used 


This is the TWX Position; Through 
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in severe weather and the engineers de- 
veloped a modified standard design tele- 
phone which has proved entirely “splash- 
proof.” 

In addition to the telephone, loudspeak- 








Automatic Demonstration of Inverted 
Speech, and of the Reinversion of inverted 
Speech, Which Is Popularly Known as 
“Scrambled Speech,’ Which Form One of 
the Bell Sytem Methods of Insuring Pri- 
vacy to Radio-Telephone Calis. Picture 
Shows Routes of Radio-—Telephone Circuits. 


ing amplifiers are a part of each ship’s 
regular equipment. 
ly used to broadcast everything from fire 


This apparatus is wide- 


alarms to “no shore leaves” and from bugle 

calls to play-by-play 

series ball games. 
This telephone equipment, 


accounts of world 


incidentally, 





Twelve Messages Come in Simulta- 
Two Teletypewriters, an Oscillo- 


It Two 


was the first ever to be installed aboard 


ships while at sea. Two engineers from 
the the installa- 
tion and testing while the ships were tak- 


Laboratories supervised 


ing part in naval maneuvers off the coast 
of California. 














Right Now Is the Time to Sell Service 


Successful Employe Sales Campaigns Conducted by United Companies Prove 


Business Will Grow Better If Managers Push Sales Work—A Total of 5,523 


Telephones Were Sold in Two-Week Campaigns Carried On in Several States 


By Dan Hughes, 


Ass:sitant Adiertising Manager, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


The United Companies, with general 
headquarters at Abilene, Kans., have def- 
initely determined that the sooner telephone 
companies go out after customers, the 
quicker will be the return of station devel- 





Staff of the Sell-A-—Phone Service Co. in Their Campaign Head-—- 
quarters During the United Telephone Co. of Kansas Sales Cam- 


Paign. Il. 


Two Weeks. 


opment figures to normal. The answer to 
lost 


employe 


business is a liberal application of 


enthusiasm to a good list of 
prospects. 

United telephone exchanges have held 
successful short sales campaigns for years. 
Each year two weeks are set aside for cus- 
tomer service surveys. The spring months 
are usually selected, but the demand for 
telephones is not seasonal and any time 
of the year is equally effective. 

This year the two weeks from April 
17-29 were assigned to the American Tele- 
phone Co. in Kansas, the United Te‘tephone 
Co. in Missouri and United properties in 
Indiana and Ohio to conduct their cam- 
paigns. The three general superintendents 
—Willard Cheney, Kansas; Carl Spaid, 
Missouri, ahd F. M. Lantz, Indiana-Ohio— 
planned the sales work for their particular 
properties. 

In order to foster good-natured rivalry 
between groups, C. L. Brown, president of 
the United Companies, 
silver trophy to the 


offered a large 
group selling the 
largest percentage of owned stations as of 
January 1, 1933. Quotas were set at 3 per 
stations in 


cent of service as of 
that general superintendent 
broke up his group quota and assigned a 
portion to each exchange. Local managers 
apportioned exchange quotas among their 
employes. 


owned 


date. Each 


F. Krehbiel, Left, and Fred Coulson, Jr., Right, Di- 
rected the Employe Sales Work That Sold 2,379 Telephones in 
Louise Bolen Handled the Clerical Work. 


The three simultaneous campaigns used 
the same advertising and customer inter- 
view circular. The advertising stressed 
that telephones are needed if general busi- 
ness is to improve, and the circular brought 
out that “Opportunity 
does not knock at 
your door today—it 
rings your telephone!” 

Meetings were held 
to prepare employes 
with intelligent sales 
talk. Questions were 
answered with sound 
information to make 
certain that good pub- 
lic relations would re- 
sult from interviews. 
Quotas were discussed 
and sources of pros- 
pects outlined to fur- 


nish every employe 
with complete infor- 
mation. 

During the actual 


two weeks of the campaign, mimeographed 
bulletins were issued from state headquar- 
ters at frequent intervals to sustain rivalry 
and enthusiasm. Each local manager kept 
careful check on sales turned in. Where 
an old bill was outstanding against the 











c. L. Brown (Right), 


of Abilene, 
President of the United Companies, 
sents a Large Silver Group Trophy to Wil- 


Kans., 
Pre- 


lard Cheney (Left), General Superintend- 
ent of the American Telephone Co., As 
Harold Webb, Commercial Superintendent 
of the Company, Looks On. The American 
Company Won the Right to Retain the Big 
Cup for a Year by Selling 174 Per Cent of 
Its Quota During the Sale—of-Service Cam- 
paign, April 17-29. 


prospect, the sale was not allowed until at 
least part of the amount was collected and 
arrangements made for payment of the 
balance. 

At the close of the campaign the Amer- 
ican Telephone Co. with a quota of 471 
stations had sold 818 or 174 per cent. The 
United Telephone Co. of Missouri with a 
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Sales Campaign of the United Companies, Abilene, 


Kans. 
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quota of 446 had sold 537 for 120 per cent, 
and the Indiana-Ohio properties came in 
strong the last day with 1,289 to finish 
with an even 100 per cent of quota. 

The Kansas exchanges were permitted 
to refund installation charges during the 
campaign, but in Missouri, Indiana and 
Ohio all service charges were collected. 

C. L. Brown presented Willard Cheney, 
American Telephone Co. general superin- 
tendent, the large silver cup to hold for 
one year until the campaign next spring 
A second trophy offered by Mr. Brown 
to the district manager whose exchanges 
sold the greatest owned-station percent- 
age was awarded to George Barker, Glas- 
Kans. Mr. Barker’s district sold 140 
telephones or 259 per cent of his assigned 
quota. 

The United Telephone Co. of Kansas 
conducted its 1-13. 


co, 


campaign from May 
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The Sell-A-Phone Service Co., Abilene, 
Kans., was in complete charge of the work. 
Fred Coulson, Jr., and I. F. Krehbiel, who 
head this organization, have had years of 
experience in meeting commercial tele- 
phone problems, and they have devised a 
campaign plan that has been successful for 
every company which has retained them to 
supervise a campaign. 

The Sell-A-Phone plan is assured of 
employe cooperation, because it incorpo- 
rates a system of individual awards for 
successful selling. Valuable prizes can be 
won for credits received on sales. Em- 
ployes received pre-campaign training in a 
series of meetings that went deeply into 
the subject. All sales points were demon- 
strated in a round table discussion at each 
meeting. 
at a high pitch, and each office elected a 
sales captain who directed the sales work 


Inter-exchange rivalry was set 








SAFETY 


humanity. 
of sadness. 
“Our sincerest laughter with some 


earth and gone on. 
holiday in the open. 
living ones to care for. 


of the day, they did not allow these 
about them. 


cared for the graves of loved ones. 
packed with people. 
How 


there was an entertaining show. 


hearts earlier in the day. 


heartedness many, many times in his 


who said, 


than just serve it. 


to ourselves. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


When steam exceeds a certain pressure, a safety valve opens to let it out. 
Otherwise, there might be an explosion. 
It is the outlet for pentup feelings, sometimes of pleasure, often 


Sad memories surged back on humanity, May 30, the day set aside to 
commemorate the passing of those who have reached their journey’s end on 
In a general way, the day had the same meaning for 
everybody, whether they decorated graves, stayed at home, or went out for a 


The folks who had graves to decorate did not keep the whole day sad 
after paying tribute to their dead, because, though sad-hearted, they had the 
So as they went about their plans for spending the rest 


On our way to the cemetery we passed a big park where families were 
gathering for picnicking, rest, and recreation. 


We also topped off the day by going to the theater where 


me, “It is a good thing that folks’ laughter valves open so easily, whether by 
undue pressure or not, because laughing is very contagious.” 
tell from the merry bursts of laughter how many folks there had carried heavy 


King Solomon was a wise old man. 


and, consequently, carried heavy responsibilities. 
A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 

When a day is done, if we can look back on it and feel that we have ful- 
filled every duty in a pleasant frame of mind, we have done more for humanity 


Some days are easier to live than others. 
frame of mind but come in contact with folks who do not feel as we do. If 
they did, we would get through the day very nicely, but without much credit 
However, if we are not strong enough to have a smile ready 
for every sour look we get, or a cheery comeback for every cross word spoken 
to us, we have not done so bravely, have we? 

Morac: If your laughter safety valve does not open easily, look out! 
are likely to lose your semse of humor and become an old grouch. 


VALVES 


Laughter is the safety valve for 


pain is wrought,” said Shelley. 


memories to sadden the day for those 
Many of these folks had already 
When evening came, the theaters were 
the audience did laugh! It occurred to 
One could not 
He must have experienced heavy- 


long life because he was a great king 
Notwithstanding, it was he 


We may start out in the best 


You 
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during the two weeks of the campaign. 

The assigned quota for the campaign 
was 963 telephones. The sales amounted 
to 2,879 telephones or 299 per cent. This 
gain amounted to 7.45 per cent of the 
owned stations in service May 1. In the 
race between exchanges, Ada, Kans., won 
with 23 sales and 76 per cent of quota, fo!- 
lowed by Salina, 484 sales, 569 per cent; 
Plainville, 66 sales, 508 per cent; and Oak- 
ley, 47 sales, 470 per cent. In districts, 
the Salina group headed by Ralph Lind- 
blom, manager, and Palmer Bressler, sales 
captain, topped the list with 520 sales and 
547.4 per cent of quota. 

While the United Telephone Co. has 
held many record-breaking campaigns in 
previous years, the this 
far ahead of past performance. 


sales year were 
A total 
of 659 more telephones was sold this year 
than ever before. 

Employe Enthusiasm. 

The substantial station gains brought by 
all of the United campaigns can be dupli- 
The se- 
the 
sonnel is carefully trained in advance and 


cated by any telephone company. 
cret is employe enthusiasm. If per- 
enters into .the campaign vigorously, the 
sales will be certain. 
ter than the employes participating in it, 
and United executives give full credit to 
the men and women at the exchanges for 
the excellent results. 

Telephone companies everywhere should 


No campaign is bet- 


plan to quit “waiting for something to hap- 
pen” and go out to “make something hap- 
pen” by intensive sale of services. 
property not show a gain in tele- 
phones this year, it is not the fault of 
conditions but lack of aggressive manage- 


If any 
does 


ment. 

Any executive wishing more complete 
details concerning United and similar cam- 
paigns may obtain them by writing the ad- 
vertising department, the United Com- 
panies, Abilene, Kans., or Fred Coulson, 
Jr., Sell-A-Phone Service Co., Abilene, 
Kans. Information sent 


will be gladly 


upon request. 


Reorganization Committee Formed 
for Indiana Central Company. 
A reorganization committee has been 

formed to protect the interests of the first- 

lien collateral 10-year 5% per cent gold 
bonds, series 1928, of the Indiana Central 

Telephone Co., for which William J. War- 

dall and Christopher L. Ward, Jr., were 

appointed receivers on May 1 by the Court 
of Chancery in Wilmington, Del. 

The committee consists of: Lee J. 
Schimberg,, president, Schimberg, Trahan 
& Co., Inc., 120 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago; Josiah Macy, formerly vice-presi- 
dent Hambleton & Co., 52 Broadway, New 
York: and Laurence H. Sloan, vice-presi= 
dent, Standard Statistics Co., Inc., 345 
Hudson street, New York. The secretary 
is Benjamin N. Trahan, 120 South La 


Salle street, Chicago. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Have a Happy Vacation But Be 
Careful or It'll End in Tragedy. 
By Jake, THE LINEMAN. 


Mornin’, buddies! Wa’al it ain’t gonna 
be long ’fore most of you fellers will be 
out on your vacations havin’ the time of 
your lives. By all means, take one and get 
out away from the things you have been 
doin’ for the past year. Relax, eat lots of 
good, wholesome food, get lots of rest and 
see some of this beautiful ole world. 
You’ll come back to your job feelin’ bet- 
ter an’ in lots better condition to do your 
work efficiently and safely. 

An’ buddies, while yer out on your va- 
cation, be careful! I hate to be so con- 
sarned pessimistic but results show that 
when folks are out on their vacations, they 
have a tendency to be careless, an’ as a 
result, some vacations end in tragedy. 

Just to sorta wise you buddies up on 
the dangerous points of vacationing, I’m 
gonna point out a few of them to you. 

Most of you will probably overhaul the 
ole gas-buses and cover the roads with 
it, as you go sightseeing on your vacation. 
While yer out drivin’, don’t speed along 
like you were afraid of someone behind you. 
Go along at a safe, sane rate of speed, an’ 
you'll not only make good time but you'll 
also be able to relax an’ enjoy the scenery. 
Don’t take any chances! If you pass an- 
other car, don’t do it on a curve or on a 
hill. Look out for grade crossings. Many 
a vacation has been ruined by some need- 
less grade crossing accident. 

All vacationists like to swim—but all 
vacationists are not good swimmers at 
therein lies the cause for numerous drown- 
ings. If you can’t swim, you should by 
all means learn how. Go to some pool, an’ 
have a competent instructor teach you to 
swim. After you learn, keep at it until 
you have become an expert swimmer. Even 
then, be choicey about the places where you 
swim. Before diving, always make sure 
that the water is deep enough. Wait at 
least one hour after meals ’fore you go in 
the water. Swim only in clean pools where 
the water is constantly changing. If you 
get in trouble and need help, keep calm 
and don’t lose your head; holler for help 
and keep paddling until aid arrives. 

All of us become thirsty at times, but 
when you're out touring the country, don’t 
drink out of strange wells, creeks and 
Drink only pure water an’ you'll 
save yourself hours of illness. When 
you're hungry, don’t stop at just any 
greasy joint for your food. Eat clean, 
well-cooked food, prepared in clean places. 
Dirty, poorly-prepared food can cause you 
no end of trouble. 


springs. 


If you're going to carry a gun in your 


outfit, be careful with it. 
the children’s reach. When not in use, 
unload it. When you shoot, make sure no 
one is in the way. 

Be sure to fix up a kit of first aid sup- 
plies and take it with you. Treat all cuts, 
bruises and wounds promptly to prevent 
infection. Remember infection prevented 
is money saved. 

Be careful with matches. If you make 
a fire always make sure it’s out before 
you leave it. Always stamp out cigar butts, 
and make sure a match is out "fore you 
throw it down. 

Guess that’s "bout enuf pointers. Ob- 
serve them and I’m sure they’ll help you. 
And right now I want to wish you all the 
happiest vacations you’ve ever had. Drop 
me a card while you’re out an’ I'll send 
you one when I go on mine. 

Now what say we take up a few sig- 
nals? Everybody got a fresh chaw? 
O. K. our first signal is: 


Keep it out of 


Spliced ropes should never be used for 
block and tackle. Suppose the spliced 
ropes should break under the strain? 

Always have someone guard the ladder 
you’re working on if there is the least 
possibility of anyone running against 
it. A bit of precaution often saves 
hours of suffering. 

Failure to inspect guys for electrical 
contact has cost the life of many a 
worker. Often a guy is contacting 
some “hot stuff,” and if you happen 
to contact the guy, your permanent 
address is apt to be some lonely ceme- 
tery. 

Every time you find it necessary to work 
in a tree, secure yourself to the trunk 
of the tree with a rope sling. 

Take a minute, every time you spill 
paraffin on a platform or pole seat, to 
clean it off. You'll save yourself 
many a dangerous slip if you always 
follow this practice. 

You can save yourself, your 
workers and even the public, many 
a serious burn, if you’ll place hot 
ladles where there is no danger of 
anyone touching them. 


fellow 


Pins, nails and tacks should never be 
placed in your mouth. 

Always keep the room properly venti- 
lated where a gasoline engine is run- 
ning. 

Your safety ideas are always appreciated. 
Send them in; you'll be given full 
credit for them. 

Safety is your friend. If you observe 
it at all times, it will help you live to 
a ripe old age. 


Thar they be, buddies! 
anything? 


Did you learn 
Here’s hoping I’ve hit a few 
careless things which some of you have 
been doing, for if we can get rid of a few 
careless habits every Saturday mornin’. 
we're really makin’ some headway against 
Ole Man Accident. Just keep on a-comin’ 
out to our Saturday mornin’ sessions, ask 
me all the questions you want to an’ ’fore 
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we know it, we'll have Ole Man Accident 
biting his finger nails, an’ wonderin’ how 
he’s gonna slip an accident over on us. 

’Fore I leave here’s our safety thought 
for the comin’ week: “An accident is as 
unnecessary as poor health. Either can be 
prevented.” 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 

Traveling Telephone Engineer. 

By Ray BLaIN. 

I wonder why more telephone construc- 
tion men do not take advantage of the 
numerous types of guying fixtures now 
available, with which the wrapping of mes- 
senger strand around the pole is avoided? 

Some seem to be of the opinion that 
boring a -hole through the pole tends to 
weaken it, but such is not the case because 
when the hole is closed with the bolt, the 
pole is practically as strong as ever. 

Even though it were true that boring the 
pole weakened it, the guy would be prac- 
tically as strong, for much of the strain is 
transmitted direct by the fixture from the 
suspension strand to the down-guy without 
applying the usual choking effect or strain 
to the pole. 

One worthwhile advantage of the eye- 
bolt method of guying, which should always 
be considered, is that it provides a maxi- 
mum practical separation on jointly-used 
poles between the suspension strand and 
vertical run electrical wires. Thimble eye- 
bolts may also be obtained which eliminate 
the necessity for the bothersome thimble 
that no lineman ever loved. 

When the bent eye-bolt is used for guy- 
ing on messenger of 10,000-pound strength 
or larger, the one-inch size is recommended 
to provide the necessary safety factor. All 
linemen will agree that boring a hole larger 
than 5éths inch in a standing pole repre- 
sents real labor and plenty of it. The regu- 
lar hand brace is not adequate for boring a 
hole of this size, and one with an extra long 
sweep or a ship auger is usually considered 
necessary. 

There is a type of guying fixture now 
available which utilizes a loop or U-bolt 
effect and requires that two smaller holes 
be bored through the pole. The guy loop 
of this fixture is equipped with a saddle- 
plate fastened to the pole by lag screws 
which prevents the down strain from cut- 
ting into the pole, even though the strain 
is placed on the guy very near the base of 
the pole. 

The S%ths inch size will handle all strain 
up to and including 16,000-pound strand 
and the 34ths inch size up to 20,000 pound. 
Holes of this size may be bored in poles 
with the regular tools without unusual 
difficulty. 

Numerous guying fixtures now utilize 
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regular through-bolts. This eliminates the 
necessity of carrying a stock of special 
parts, which is always considered an advan- 
tage. One of this type of fixtures permits 
the attachment of the guy to the fixture on 
the ground, thus giving greater ease in han- 
dling the strand than when working on a 
pole. After the guy is attached to the 
fixture on the ground, it is carried up the 
pole and hung onto the bolt. This type is 
especially adapted to storm guying. 

The attaching of guys to the guying fix- 
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ture, either on the ground or the pole, is 
a much simpler operation than the old 
wrapped method. This is a decided advan- 
tage when working the stiff strand com- 
monly used today, because this strand in 
swinging about on a pole may contact “hot” 
wires and prove disastrous to the unlucky 
lineman. Therefore these modern guying 
fixtures provide wonderful factors of safety 
in addition to their numerous other advan- 
tages. 

Last but not least, neither is it necessary 
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for a lineman to stand on a pole until a 
strain is placed on the messenger to make 
sure it is not crossed, is down in the “J” 
hooks properly, in the center of the strain 
plates, and that the neck is straight with 
the clamps in the center of the pole. 

Regardless of the type of guying fixture 
used, the idea will be found entirely satis- 
factory in all respects and much easier, 
quicker and safer to install than the older 
method of wrapping the messenger around 
the pole on strain plates. 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Voluntary Testimonial Letter from 
Subscriber Effectively Used. 


One of the most unusual and compre- 
hensive expressions of appreciation of the 
value of telephone service to the individual 
came to the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. a short time ago in the form 
of a letter from Mrs. Francis Stanton of 
64 Charles street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Stanton prefaced her letter by say- 
ing that shé believed a large company is 
as eager for a word of praise and appre- 
ciation as an individual. She then said: 

“T had my telephone installed in my home 
almost two years ago and, unlike 
people, had it put in after my husband 
lost his job on March 14, 1931. Any work 
my husband has secured since that time has 
been entirely through the telephone. 

“T found it necessary to go to work my- 
self in order to keep the home fires burn- 
ing. There have been times when I could 
not have gone to work had I no telephone. 
For instance, if one of the children were 
not well enough to go to school, and not 
ill enough for me to lose a day’s work, the 
telephone was there to call me, and I 
could get home in a few minutes if I were 
needed, and I could work with a satisfied 
mind. I taught the younger children how 
to use the telephone correctly, and in that 
way alone it has been very valuable. 

“Anyone knows, who has a telephone, 
what a blessing it is in time of illness. A 
vear ago last June my oldest boy was away 
from home when stricken with appendicitis 
and had to be taken to a hospital. The next 
August my youngest son was taken down 
with an illness that we were quarantined 
with, and of course I had to be with him 
constantly. Now, anyone who has been 
under quarantine will know what a very 
useful instrument the telephone is at such 
a time.” 

The writer of the letter went on to say 
that other illnesses, accidents and deaths 
occurred in the family when doctors were 
summoned and other aid was catled by tele- 
phone, and in each case she had reason to 
he grateful to the telephone for the heip 
it gave her. 

As a final word Mrs. Stanton said this: 


most 








The Telephone 
in Her Home 


A Dorchester wife and mother wrote us the fol- 
lowing letter. It sets forth simply but effectively 
the value of telephone service in her home. Possibly 
others have had experiences quite as varied, but 
they have not come to our notice, although letters 
in praise of specific services are frequently received. 


LS 


This letter was voluntary and unsolicited. The 
| name and address of the writer are withheld, but 
| we are privileged upon request to show her letter. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 








Dorchester, March Sth, 1933 
Gentlemen: 


When 4 person is of unusual service to another person, the first person 

likes to know of it; therefore, | have no doubt that a large Company tike 
the N. E. Telephone likes to know how it has been of service to a 
subscriber. 


1 had my telephone installed in my home almost two years ago, and, 
wnlike thost people, | had it put in after my husband fost his job on 
March 14th, 1931. Any work my husband has secured since that time has | 
been entirely through the telephone 


1 have found it necessary to go to work myself in order to keep home 
fires burning. There have been times when I 


had | ao telephone. For instance, if one of th 











to go to school, and not ill enough for me te day's work, the telephone 
was there to call me and 1! would get home a few minutes if | were 
needed, and | could work with a satisfied mind. 1 taught the younger 
children how to use the phong correctly, and in that way alone it has been 
very valuable 

Anyone knows, who has a tclephone, what a blessing it is in times of 
iliness. A year ago last June my oldest boy was away from home when 
stricken with appendicitis, and had to be taken to pital. The next 
August my youngest son was taken down with an illness that we were 


quarantined with, and of course | had to be with him constantly. Now, any- 
one who has been under quarantine will know what a very useful instrument 
the telephone is at such a time. 






February, 1932, my’ mother was visit e met with an 
accident in my house. | was so shocke Id not find my doctors 
telephone number, so J called the oper: told her the nature of the 
accident, and in less than ten minutes a doctor arrived all prepared to give 
mother first aid, and, of course, give her ease from her frightful pain, and 
she was rushed to the hospital. Eleven days later she died. Oh, what a 
blessing my phone was during that terrible time. Last December there was 
another severe illness in the family, followed by death again. What would 
1 have done without a telephone! 








Many things have happened during the past «o years, but then things 


P 
are bound to happen in a large family. & 





' 
| 
| 
| 
aye a telephone | 


ennies have been very 

precious during this time, but | know | would n t with my telephone tor 

anything. 1 would go without food first, | I honestly believe we 
-would not have much to eat anyway if we did o 

If | hear anyone say, “I will have to give up my telephone,” 1 always 

try to show them how foolish such a move is. The big thing ts, not that 

one cannot afford a telephone, bat that one cannot afford to be without one 

| 
Mrs. F — 





1 am, sincerely yours. | 

















Effective Use in Advertisement of a Com- 

plete and Striking Letter of Commendation 

Sent New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. by a Subscriber. 


“Even pennies have been precious dur- 
ing this time, but I know I would not part 
with my telephone for anything. I would 
go without food first, because I honestly 
believe we would not have much to eat 
anyway if we did not have a telephone. 

“If I hear anyone say ‘I will have to give 
up my telephone,’ I always try to show 
them how foolish such a move is. The big 
thing is: not that one cannot afford a tele- 
phone, but that one cannot afford ta be 
without one.” 


This letter made such an impression upon 
the officials of the telephone, as it echoed 
the theme of many of their sales arguments 
almost in their own words, that it was 
used as a testimonial advertisement in the 
The form of the 
three-column advertisement is shown in the 
accompanying reproduction. 


Boston area newspapers. 


Telephorie Service and Public 
Relations with Subscribers. 
By H. R. Wo te, 


Minnesota Lake Telephone Service, Minne- 
sota Lake, Minn. 


You hear a great deal these days of 
sales talk and service. I wonder if the 
average person who writes articles or gives 
talks for a large exchange understands how 
little of that talk would work in a small 
exchange of 100 to 500 subscribers where 
the percentage of the telephones is divided 
between rural and town subscribers? 

I wonder what the average large ex- 
change man, manager or troubleman, would 
do in the small exchange area where he 
knew every subscriber personally? Would 
he realize what service really is, where the 
complaints are received by the same person 
who also must go out and make the re- 
pairs? If he had to give the subscriber the 
reply regarding taking care of the trouble 
and then make it his business to go out 
and give the service, would his reply be 
different ? 

I know of several cases where an opera- 
tor takes the trouble report and gives a 
promise but the plant man fails to carry 
out this promise. 
blame subscribers for being dissatisfied and 
ordering their telephones out? In 
cases, the outside man fails to take care of 
special complaints but reports to the sub- 
scriber he cannot do better because he has 
not the necessary repairs or material. 

This is enough to cause a subscriber to 
be dissatisfied for he then will say to him- 
self: “Well, you expect your rent and then 
admit you are not able to give me the 
service I should have.” Surely, if the 
troubleman had his company’s interest at 
heart he would not admit the company’s 


Is that service? Do you 


some 
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failure to supply the new material as needed 
but would give the best possible attention 
to the instrument and try to please the 
subscriber. 


Considering the present condition of some 
farmers and, in many cases, a number of 
your town subscribers, it is much better to 
talk more reasonable on collections than the 
way some managers or linemen talk for 
some of the larger companies to their sub- 
scribers: “Pay up, or out she comes.” 

What would you do if you were almost 
ready to have the telephone out because 
you did not feel as if you could afford to 
keep it? After it is once taken out, it is 
ten times harder to get it put back in again. 
In most cases, the subscriber soon finds he 
can get along without it. 

It would be much better to try to barter 
for labor or material in order to keep the 
telephone in service than to lose one sub- 
scriber, for it may lead to other subscribers 
following their neighbor or friend’s action. 

I have several rural subscribers who 
make a delivery every week to my office of 
cream, eggs, lard, poultry and other articles 
needed by help or in my own home. It 
keeps the telephones in service. 

In several cases, when extra help is 
needed, I look up someone to whom I have 
talked about his bill and tell him I can use 
him for a day or two. I have never failed 
to be able to get the help and clean up the 
account, retaining the telephone in service. 

I am pleased to say that in the last two 
years by working these methods and trying 
to work with the subscribers, an increase of 
telephones in service is shown when many 
companies are complaining of a loss of sub- 
scribers. Service must be considered not 
only in cash but in a fair way of exchange. 


Three New York Telephone Co. 
Employes Awarded Vail Medals. 


For their noteworthy acts in saving 
human life, three employes of the New 
York Telephone Co. have been awarded 
Vail Medals in bronze, it was announced 
by the company on June 1. 

The three recipients of the medals 
awarded this year by the New York Tele- 
phone Co, are: Frank Thomas Doyle, Sr., 
2105 147th Street, Whitestone, L. L.. New 
York City; Frank D. Murphy, 40 Park 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., and Edward A. 
llarding, 85 Greenvale Avenue, also of 
Yonkers. 

Mr. Doyle, a splicing foreman, is hon- 
ored for his speedy and courageous action 
in saving the life of a man who had fallen 
ou the subway tracks at the Lexington 
Avenue station of the B. M. T., in New 
York, on March 29, 1932. His attention 
Was attracted by the scream of a woman 
who pointed to the body of the unconscious 
man lying across the tracks. Seeing the 
lights of an oncoming train, Mr. Doyle 
realized that immediate action was neces- 
Sarv. 


He leaped from the platform to the 
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Former President Hoover, living quietly 
at Palo Alto, Calif., receives between 700 
and 1,000 letters a day. He has several 
secretaries to handle his correspondence. 

x * * 

One of the Contributors to the Chieago 
Tribune “Voite of the People’ eéolutiin 
signs as “Peeved Seerétary” and asks whiy 
so many btisinéss firms leave their tele- 
phone numbers off their stationery? Many 
othérs have wondered the same thing. 

* * * 

In the Los Angeles telephone directory, 
according to press paragraphs, Sammy Boy, 
a dog owned by G. S. Davidson, is given a 
listing. 

* * * 

The greatest use of long distance tele- 
phone for a single sales promotion plan 
was recorded at Dayton, Ohio, May 20, 
when the National Cash Register Co. re- 
ceived reports from its 195 agencies in 
the United States and Canada. 

¢ ¢ * 

Miss Trudie Maris, night operator for 
the Gulf States Telephone Co. at Troup, 
Texas, refused to leave her post of duty 
although her home was reported on fire. 
When a relief operator arrived, Miss Maris 
hurried home to find the house and all 
her belongings totally destroyed. Troup 
newspapers praise her for devotion to duty. 

* * x 

Director of the Federal Budget Douglas 
recommends a 5-cent tax on long distance 
telephone calls costing between 25 and 50 
cents. If this tax business keeps up, we 
will have to pay a cent to the government 
for every coin box call. 

* * ok 

Among the men in the electrical depari- 
ment at the Century of Progress in Chi- 
cago is William E. McCormick, who 


Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments. 


helped install the telephone system at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. At 
the fair this year thé communication sec- 
tion is one of the most popular oft the 
grounds. 

e £ @ 

Direct teleplione lities ffotii cetitral parts 
in seven bordering céuntiés to the Colum- 
bus police station are cotitemplated in 
plans for a central Ohio pclice radio pro- 
tective unit. Crime alarms will be tele- 
phoned to Columbus and the news disseni- 
inated from there by radio. 

x= « 

According to testimony given the Ohio 
commission, a dial desk set telephone has 
306 parts and a dial cradle telephone 313. 
Law Director Kerr, of Cleveland, whose 
petition for a rehearing of the recent hand- 
set order of the commission was denied, 
testified that the cradle type had only 51 
parts and the desk type 71. 

*< « 

Arguments for and against public own- 
ership of utilities are bobbing up in the 
press, showing the issue is again alive. An 
editorial from the Cincinnati Times-Star 
says that instead of looking for a new 
measuring stick for utility charges in the 
governmental operation of Muscle Shoals, 
the governmeni can find a measuring stick 
at Washington, D. C., where its own water- 
works has doubled prices between 1920 and 
1932, while charges for privately-owned 
telephone, gas and electric light services 
have been lowered by a third. 

x * * 

The P. B. X. switchboard which handles 
the telephone calls in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, is large enough to serve a city of 
15,000 inhabitants. That's the hotel where 
the national Independent telephone conven- 


tion will be held July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 











tracks and moved the body so it lay in 
the shallow drain trough between the rails. 
Then he ran toward the train in an un- 
successful effort to stop it. He was forced 
to jump aside to a narrow space between 
the moving train and the wall of the sta- 
tion close to the third rail. From this 
position he flagged the train and it stopped 
after two cars had passed over the un- 
form between the rails. Mr. 
Doyle then aided in extricating the man 
who suffered only slight cuts on the head. 

In the award to Mr. Murphy who is a 
telephone power plant man, his rescue of 
two children from a burning apartment 


conscious 


building at 447 Nepperhan Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y., is cited. It was on Janu- 
ary 25, 1932, while on his way home, 


about 11 o’clock at night, that Mr. Murphy 
noticed smoke pouring from the three- 
story structure. Realizing that fire raging 


within might render escape impossible for 
the family on the top floor, he climbed up 


pethe awning and pillar supports to a small 
porch on that floor. 

Reaching through a doorway he was able 
to rescue two children, passing one to a 
man who carried her down to the street 
by means of ladders placed by the fire 
department. Mr. Murphy himself carried 
the other child to safety. Later he ad- 
ministered first aid to a fireman injured in 
the collapse of one wall of the building. 

Mr. Harding, a repairman, is likewise 
awarded for thoughtful and courageous 
action in connection with an apartment 
house fire which occurred at 55 Post Street, 
Yonkers, the morning of June 9, 1932. 
While at work in the vicinity, he saw that 
fire was raging in the rear of the build- 
ing. On learning that someone was trapped 
ou the second floor, he made his way 
through dense smoke into the building. 

Although he had no knowledge of the 
laycut of the rooms, he succeeded in locat- 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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The Strowger equipment installed at Gdynia 
has been entirely engineered 6 manutactured by- 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


Telephone: Old Swan 830. Telegrams: ‘'Strowger" L 


Associated Company and Export Distributors: 


The International Automatic Telephone Co. Ltd. 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W. C. 2 


Telephone: Bar 9262. Telegrams: “Intautelco, Estrand,"' London 
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(Continued from page 18.) 

ing an elderly woman. Half-dragging and 
half-carrying the woman, now partly over- 
come, he groped his way out, passing 
within a few feet of the flames. Shortly 
thereafter an explosion occurred in a dry 
cleaning establishment on the second floor, 
injuring some 20 persons. Mr. Harding 
administered first aid to a number of the 
injured. 


“Bell Homestead” Near Brantford, 
Ont., Can., Periled by River. 
The “Bell Homestead” at Tutela Heights, 

near Brantford, Ontario, one of Canada’s 
most popular tourist shrines visited an- 
nually by thousands of travelers from the 
United States and abroad, and the for- 
mer home of Alexander Melville Bell, 
father of Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone, is again threat- 
ened with destruction by the continuous 
erosion of the Grand River bank imme- 
diately at the rear of the historic prem- 
ises. 

The vegetable garden at the side and 
rear of the homestead, maintained by the 
care-takers there, was recently cut in two 
by a landslide. The convenient 
stairway, built to give easy access between 
the bluff and the river shore, is already 
removed some distance from the head of 
the bank, indicating a slide immediately 
behind the building. 

Two years ago it was necessary to drive 
piles to support the building from sliding 
into the water when ice was pushing its 
way, from the Grand River into Lake 


serious 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, June 14 
and 15. 

Washington Independent Telephone 
Association, Lynden, June 16 and 17. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, Ill, July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 14. 








Erie. It is likely that the homestead will 
soon be moved closer to the road in front. 
It was at this homestead that the tele- 
phone inventor carried on many of his 
early experiments with 
spending his vacation 
parents in the early 70’s. 


while 
with his 
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Service Between Peru and Colom- 
bia Assist Peace Negotiations. 
All American Cables, Inc., of the Inter- 

national Telephone & Telegraph System 

has placed at the disposal of the presidents 
of Peru and Colombia the radio-telephone 
facilities which it operates between Lima, 

Peru, and Bogota, Colombia, to assist in the 

negotiations now being carried on with a 

view of re-establishing friendly relations 

between those countries. 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez, special Colombian 
peace envoy, who is now at Lima, has 
already made use of the radio-telephone 
facilities, as have some of the other high 
officials of Peru and Colombia. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Proper Adjustment of Charges— Follow Liberal Policy in Hand- 
ling Disputes of Charges—Company Should Not Refuse to Make 
Reductions Unless Customer Is Obviously Insincere—No. 102 


By Mrs. MayMe WorkKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


In some instances, when a charge is 
quoted, the customer objects to the amount 
of the charge as is indicated by question 
No. 4. When the operator told this cus- 
tomer he had talked ten minutes, he said, 
“I did not talk ten minutes; not over two 
minutes.” 

The telephone company, in setting up 
rules for handling conditions of this kind, 
does so with the assumption that the aver- 
age person is sincere and honest. 

When the customer objects to the 
amount of the charge, the operator should 
refer him to her supervisor. The super- 
visor should be instructed to determine 
the facts by examining the ticket record 
and questioning the operator and, if nec- 
essary, the calling party. 

If the supervisor is convinced that the 
service was unsatisfactory on the call be- 
cause of conditions for which the com- 
pany assumes responsibility, such as faulty 


operating, equipment or circuit trouble, un- 
satisfactory transmission, or misrepre- 
sentation or a mistake at the called sta- 
tion, the supervisor should determine the 
number of minutes for which charge 
should be made, endeavoring to make them 
equal to the number of minutes for which 
charge would have been made if the serv- 
ice had been normal. 

If the number of minutes, for which the 
supervisor determines the charge should 
be made, is not the same as the number 
of elapsed minutes shown by the calcula- 
graph stamp, or stamps, the supervisor 
should write in green across the first 
stamp the number of minutes, followed 
by her personal number. She should also 
write an explanation on the back of the 
ticket and enter, in green, the number of 
minutes in the “minutes” space. 

If the calling party did not receive the 
equivalent of any normal service, no 
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charge should be made. Write in green 
across the first calculagraph stamp “C.\” 
followed by your personal number, and 
write an explanation on the back of the 
ticket. Tell the calling party that because 
of the trouble experienced, no charge will 
be made. 

In every case where the service has been 
unsatisfactory, regardless of whether or 
not the calling party has questioned the 
charge, the supervisor should reach the 
station against which the message is to 
be charged, and should say, for example: 
“This is the long distance supervisor. On 
your call to Peoria, 4-1789, the charge is 
45 cents for three minutes, allowing for 
trouble experienced.” 

By following this procedure, on a call 
on which a cut-off has occurred, for ex- 
ample, the customer will know that he is 
not being charged for the time he was 
disconnected. It tends to create good 
public relations and saves time and trouble 
for the commercial department. 

If the calling party disputes the time 
on a call and the supervisor is convinced 
that the time as determined is correct and 
she is unable to satisfy him that it is cor- 
rect, connect the party with the employe 
locally designated to handle such a case. 

If the supervisor is convinced that the 
service was unsatisfactory on a call be- 
cause of conditions for which the com- 
pany does not assume responsibility, such 
as the inability of one party to understand 
or speak the same language as the other 
party, deafness, excessive noise at either 
station, etc., the supervisor should enter in 
green in the “minutes” space, the num- 
her of minutes for which charge should 
be made as determined from the calcula- 
graph stamp, and should write an explana- 
tion on the back of the ticket and sign her 
personal number. 

Follow a liberal policy in handling dis- 
putes of charges and do not refuse to 
make reductions unless the customer is 
obviously insincere. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

. When does a collect call placed station- 

to-station become person-to-person? 

2. After an inward operator has rung the 
number desired by the distant operator 
and that number has answered and con- 
versation ended, does the inward op- 
erator challenge on the connection? 

3. How should a report of “DA” be given 
to the calling party on a long distance 
call? 

4. How would you meet this proposition 
from.a subscriber: “I did not talk ten 
minutes on the call; not over two min- 
utes ?” 

5. On a ticket locate if there are 10 or 15 
stores and you receive a “ticket locate” 
for a salesman in care of them, is it 
our duty to try all of them or just a 
certain number? 


— 


For answers to these questions from rcal 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 27. 
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Dial Costs Feature; Boston Hearing 


Economies of Dial System Featured June 1 Hearing in Rate Case of New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Boston—Breakdown Exhibit of Cost 
Indicates Annual Saving by the Use of Machine Switching in Massachusetts 


The rate case of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. entered a new 
stage at the June 1 hearing in Boston be- 
fore the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities, when Lambert N. Whit- 
ney, assistant operating vice-president, 
took the stand in defense of the existing 
tariffs and declared that, under present 
conditions, no change upward or down- 
ward would be fair to either the company 
or the public. 

An extended attack was made in direct 
testimony by Mr. Whitney upon the ex- 
hibits prepared in the case by W. C. Mar- 
shall, counsel for the petitioners for a 
rate reduction, on the ground that the ex- 
hibits are incomplete, inaccurate, misin- 
forming and, generally, of little or no 
value from the rate-making standpoint. 
Numerous instances were cited to prove 
the witness’ points. 

Before Mr. Whitney began his testimony, 
George R. Grant, counsel for the company, 
recalled chief engineer George K. Manson, 
who contributed an exhaustive summariza- 
tion of the relative economies of machine 
switching and manual operation to the 
proceedings. Cross-examination of Mr. 
Manson on this subject was postponed 
pending examination of the material filed. 
At the close of the day the hearing was 
adjourned to June 15. 


Economic Analyses of Dial Operation. 

Although a portion of the data relative 
to dial against manual operation has al- 
ready been published in reports of this case 
in TELEPHONY, the broad scope of the 
company’s summarization of its findings 
justifies the following presentation, since 
it deals at length with Mr. Marshall’s con- 
tentions that machine switching represents 
an excessive outlay for plant, and by sep- 
arating exchanges in the Boston metropoli- 
tan division from those outside, throws 
much light upon the economic aspects of 
this trend in telephone practice. 

Mr. Marshall estimated a net annual in- 
crease in overall costs, fixed and operating, 
in Massachusetts, of $824,231, as due to 
the use of the dial system compared with 
the manual. 

The New England company reached the 
conclusion that instead of a loss, there is 
a net annual saving of $251,333 if the 
metropolitan district and balance of the 
State are separately analyzed, by the use of 
dials, and that by using this basis of com- 
parison and taking the true average num- 
ber of stations in service and including the 
cost of agency operation, the dial system 
shows a yearly overall saving of $144,703. 

The determination of these figures rep- 


resents an attempt to evaluate the machine 
switching method on a basis deemed fair 
by the company and in response to an in- 
quiry by the commission itself at a previ- 
ous hearing. 

Mr. Marshall’s estimate of operating sav- 
ingsedue to dial operation in Massachusetts 
was: Total cost of operators’ wages, cen- 
tral office and station repair expense, $9,- 
948,977 manual, $2,422,391 dial; average 
number of stations, 642,319 manual, 257,- 
268 dial; cost per average station, $15.49 
manual, $9.42 dial; difference in favor of 
dials, $6.07. Mr. Marshall multiplied the 
average number of dial stations as com- 
puted by him (257,268) by the foregoing 
difference to get the annual operating sav- 
ing, reaching $1,561,616 total. 


The company asserts that because of 
different characteristics of stations in the 
metropolitan and outside divisions, these 
two areas must be treated separately. The 
following is the company’s tabulation of 
the cost of operators’ wages, central office 
and station repairs for 1930 for the manual 
stations in the metropolitan division and 
the balance of the state, using Mr. Mar- 
shall’s methods of computing average sta- 
tions, viz., the sum of the stations at the 
beginning of the year and at the end, 
divided by two: 


and the stations which Mr. Marshall de- 
ducted as representing agency stations, the 
average unit costs for the metropolitan di- 
vision’s manual offices, with an average 
number of stations of 279,817, are as fol- 
lows: 





Per 
Expense Station 
Operators’ wages........$4,475,899 
PREY CRBOIIE anne dnes 2025008 
Total operators’ wages.. 4,475,899 $16.00 
Central office repairs.... 22,443 2.58 
Station repairs ......... 525,631 1.88 
TD Gheenesasigaaies $5,723,973 $20.46 


The average unit costs for the entire 
state of Massachusetts outside the metro- 
politan division, average number of sta- 
tions, 383,555, is as follows: 





Per 
' Expense Station 
Operators’ wages ...... $3,208,650 
Agency expense ........ 248,193 
Total operators’ wages.. 3,456,843 $ 9.01 
Central office repairs.... 491,495 1.28 
Station repairs ......... 524,859 Law 
WO aga sudasancaeed $4,473,197 $11.66 


Applying the foregoing average costs to 
their respective areas, the cost of operat- 
ing the existing dial stations on a manual 
basis is as follows: Metropolitan division 





MANUAL OFFICES Massachusetts Outside 


Metropolitan Division 


Metropolitan Division 





Average 

No. of 
Class of Expense Stations Expense 
Operators’ wages... 278,482 $4,475,899 
Central office repairs 278,482 722,443 
Station repairs 278,482 525,631 
BE caveankaeena® 278,482 $5,723,973 


Applying the average costs to their re- 
spective areas, the cost of operating the 
existing. dial stations on a manual basis is 
as follows, according to the company: 
Metropolitan division average number of 
dial stations, 165,121, cost per manual sta- 
tion $20.55, total $3,393,237 ; Massachusetts 
outside metropolitan division average num- 
ber of dial station 92,147, cost per manual 
station $11.61, total $1,069,827; total cost, 
$4,463,064. 

Deducting $2,422,391, actual cost of 
operators’ wages, central office and sta- 
tion repairs, from the total, the company’s 
estimate in savings is $2,040,673 as com- 


' pared with Mr. Marshall’s estimate of $1,- 


561,617, a difference of $479,056. 

If the process is carried out by using 
the true average number of stations and 
adding back the cost of agency operation 
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Average 
Per No. of Per 
Station Stations Expense Station 
$16.07 363,837 $3,208,650 $ 8.82 
2.59 363,837 491,495 1.35 
1.89 363,837 524,859 1.44 
$20.55 363,837 $4,225,004 $11.61 








average number of dial stations 163,294, 
cost per manual station $20.46, total $3,- 
340,995; Massachusetts outside metropoli- 
tan division average number of dial sta- 
tions 87,602, cost per manual station $11.66, 
total $1,015,439; making a total of $4,356,- 
434. 

Deducting $2,422,391, actual cost of 
operators’ wages, central office and station 
repairs (dial), from $4,356,434, the sav- 
ings computed by the company amounts 
to $1,934,043 compared with $1,561,617 
estimated by Mr. Marshall, a difference of 
of $372,426. 

Manual Charges vs. Dial. 

In presenting his case Mr. Marshall 
quoted the following figures as to increased 
investment and annual charges due to dial 
equipment : 

Land and buildings’ investment increase 
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$2,032,942, annual charge rate 9.8 per cent, 
annual cost increase $199,228; central office 
equipment investment increase $16,066,487, 
annual charge rate 12.8 per cent, annual 
cost increase $2,056,510; station equipment 
investment increase $1,075,281, annual 
charge rate 12.1 per cent, annual cost in- 
crease $130,109; total investment increase, 
$19,174,711, and total annual cost increase, 
$2,385,847. 

The increased investment in land and 
buildings quoted is the result of deducting 
from the book cost of certain buildings as 
of October 31, 1932, the 1924 appraisal 


TELEPHONY 


that any conclusion drawn from these 
figures is incorrect because the process 
fails to take account of growth since the 
cutover dates, and also fails to recognize 
that the manual offices were congested, and 
that major relief was required regardless 
of the type of system installed. 

A conservative estimate indicates that 
the book cost of the equipment associated 
with the dial system exceeds the cost of 
corresponding manual equipment by not 
over $12,780,000. 

For various exchange groups, the com- 
pany lists in an accompanying table com- 























Estimated 
Cost of Manual Book Cost 
if Dial were December 
Central Boston Group: Stations Not Adopted 31, 1930 
Liberty, Hubbard, Hancock, Ken- 
more, Commonwealth, Circle... 94,164 at $60 $ 5,649,840 $ 9,411,681 
Exchange Group A: 
Columbia-Talbot-Geneva ......... ee 06—6————~—C— Cw 3,812,218 
Pismriands-Garrigon ...2 60526000 —— —0c (<ttttC 1,925,806 
Algonquin-Stadium .............. ae - © wreerene 1,622,611 
Aspinwall-Beacon ......:.......... rr 2,080,256 
aie ere rr ry 67,922 at $50 $ 3,396,100 $ 9,440,892 
MN Soa e ss etodnehes Saectetene ties 9,41lat 45 423,495 1,582,734 
CO eer eee rence y oe 7100 $ 3,819,595 $11,023,627 
Exchange Group No. 1: 
IN or Sones Seabed saaireaven 47,285 at $37.43 $ 1,770,600 $ 2,268,031 
IN SoG a OL A can ne Gah ts fg 44,070 at 44.95 1,981,000 2,112,692 
RN 356. ahs oan eats. caaemne vi 91,355 $ 3,751,600 $ 4,380,723 
Exchange Group No. 2-A, Lawrence 16,714 at $38.60 $ 645,200 $ 1,202,281 
Exchange Group No. 7: 
| a er era 1,144 at $20.10 $ 23,000 $ 27,660 
ES er er ee 1,054 at 27.51 29,000 46,160 
oO Ee ee eee ere 2,198 $ 52,000 $ 73,821 
Exchange Group No. 8: 
DID ine cwascausiwademawaicis 267 at $13.86 $ 3,700 16,554 
ee ee rere 346 at 6.53 2,300 15,213 
ME ad orien tee ek a nitude 613 $ 6,000 $ 31,767 
RICIIROR Gio Dhaai atind toa baka ier adine nheaee $13,924,235 $26,123,904 
NN SUNN MUM 5 ous bd oda pi abo as eae Rea Rees 12,199,669 
Excess cost of relay indicator equipment over straight-forward 
trunking equipment in manual offices................cceeeeeeee 580,000 
Grand total increase in investment cost due to dial equipment...... $12,779,669 


























Comparisons Between Dial System and Extended Manual System, Covering Various 
Exchange Groups as Listed by New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


figures. The building program would have 
been carried out substantially as it actually 
was since the offices converted to dial were 
congested, and replacement or extensive 
relief was required regardless of the type 
of equipment installed. In order to allow 
for the possibility that some additional 
cost was incurred because of the require- 
ments of the dial equipment, the company 
estimated $250,000 as the maximum in- 
crease in building investment due to ma- 
chine switching. The adoption of dialing 
had no effect on the cost of land. 

The increased central office equipment 
investment quoted by Mr. Marshall was 
reached by deducting from the book cost 
at the end of 1930 of the offices which 
were dial on December 31, 1931, the book 
costs of the corresponding manual offices 
at the cutover dates. The company asserts 


parisons between the dial system and ex- 
tended manual system (assuming that the 
dial system had not been adopted). These 
data cover five exchanges in the central 
Boston group, five in the immediate subur- 
ban area, and seven exchanges in outside 
groups of different sizes. 

The application of annual charge per- 
centages to the revised estimate of in- 
crease in investment is as follows: 

Land and buildings’ investment increase 
$250,000, annual charge rate 9.8 per cent, 
annual cost increase $24,500; central office 
equipment investment increase $12,780,000, 
annual charge 12.8 per cent, annual cost 
increase $1,635,840; station equipment in- 
vestment increase $1,075,000, annual charge 
12.0 per cent, annual cost increase $129,- 
000; total investment increase, $14,105,000; 
total annual cost increase, $1,789,340. (Mr. 
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Marshall’s percentages used, except 0.1 
per cent station insurance, not carried). 

The net annual reduction in costs due to 
the use of dial equipment, taking account 
of fixed charges and operating expenses, 
is as follows for Massachusetts : 

Mr. Marshall’s estimate of the annual 
cost of increased investment, $2,385,848 ; 
company’s estimate of annuak cost of in- 
creased investment amounted to $1,789,340, 
separating metropolitan and outside ex- 
changes and using Mr. Marshall’s average 
stations—using true average stations, $1,- 
789,340. 

Mr. Marshall’s estimate of the annual 
saving in operating expenses amounts to 
$1,561,617 as compared with the company’s 
estimate of $2,040,673, using Mr. Mar- 
shall’s average stations, and $1,934,043 
using true average stations. 

The net reduction, according to Mr. 
Marshall, totals $824,231 (increase) in 
comparison with the company’s estimate of 
$251,333, using Mr. Marshall’s average 
stations, and $144,703 using true average 
stations. 

Improvement in Business Indicated. 

F. E. Moore, general auditor of the 
New England company, was recalled to 
give data on recent business trends in the 
telephone field, as the commission desired 
a breakdown of business and residential 
telephone disconnections: and additions. In 
1931, the company lost, in Massachusetts 
only, 877 residence stations and 744 busi- 
ness stations; in 1932 it lost 62,752 resi- 
dence and 23,525 business stations; and 
in the first four months of 1933 it lost 
12,887 residence and 6,384 business tele- 
phones. 

There was a decreased loss of 756 resi- 
dence stations in March, 1933, compared 
with March, 1932, and in April the com- 
pany lost 1,810 fewer residence stations 
than in April, 1932 and 1,316 fewer busi- 
ness telephones. While operating revenues 
for the system as a whole show decreases 
by months for the first quarter of this year 
compared with a year ago, the revenue for 
April, 1933, was only $1,098 less than in 
March, 1933. 

The net station losses for Massachusetts 
this year have been as follows: January, 
6,132; February, 4,993; March, 4,936; 
April, 3,210. For the entire company the 
net station losses have been: Janu- 
ary, 8,961; February, 7,134; March, 6,565; 
April, 4,368. 

The peak of stations in service in Massa- 
chusetts occurred in June, 1931, 918.477, 
and in April, 1933, there were 807,611 sta- 
tions in service. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, N. Y., June 5: Copper— 
Quiet ; electrolytic spot and future, 8c. Tin 
-—Steady; spot and nearby, $41.12; future, 
$41.37. Iron—Quiet, No. 2, f.o.b. Eastern 
Pennsylvania, $15.50; Buffalo, $14.509 
15.00; Alabama, $12.00. Lead—Steady. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Filing of Depreciation Data With 
Interstate Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 6 announced that it had granted 
the petition of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association to postpone 
from August 1, 1933, to August 1, 1934, 
the requirement for Class A companies to 
file depreciation data; and from August 1, 
1934, to August 1, 1935, the requirement 
for all other telephone companies. The 
petition of the national association was 
filed with the Interstate commission on 
April 13 of this year. 


Merger of Western Union with 
Postal Telegraph Seen. 
Specific provision has been made in a 
last minute amendment inserted into the 
railroad _ bill 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 


emergency authorizing the 
prove consolidations of cable and _ tele- 
graph companies, according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch under date of June 6. 

The amendment was inserted in section 
203 of the holding company title of the 
emergency railroad bill and would amend 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act. 

For some time rumors have been cir- 
culated in the financial district of New 
York City concerning a merger of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. with the 
Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. 

The proposed amendment of the inter- 
state commerce act is said to be a step 
towards the consummation of the merger. 
Reports of the proposed action have caused 
great activity in the stocks of the three 
companies, the prices of which have 
greatly increased in the past two weeks. 
Commissioner Lilienthal Given 


Muscle Shoals Appointment. 
David E. Lilienthal, member of the 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission, has 
been appointed to help direct the federal 
Muscle Shoals project, it was announced 
at Washington on June 3. 

President Roosevelt sent the names of 
Mr. Lilienthal and Harcourt A. Morgan 
to the senate for confirmation to be mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the corporation name of the three-member 
hoard created to operate Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. Lilienthal, who has been a stormy 
petrel of Wisconsin politics, will accept 
the appointment. As a federal man, Mr. 
ilienthal will be chief counsel dealing with 
he sale of electricity from the Wilson 
dam at Muscle Shoals. He will live in 
that area, but before he leaves Madison 


will clean up the loose ends of his business 
in Wisconsin, he said. 

His term as public service commissioner 
expired on February 6. He was to be re- 
appointed by Governor Schmedeman but 
there was every indication that he would 
not be confirmed by the state senate. The 
appointment by President Roosevelt, it is 
said, definitely removes the possibility of 
this fight. 

Mr. Lilienthal has been a leader in the 
commission’s investigation into the prac- 
tices of utilities. Since he was appointed 
by former Governor La Follette in 1931, 
going to Wisconsin from Chicago, he has 
been a storm center of Wisconsin politics. 

It was he who promoted and fostered 
the investigation into the rates and prac- 
tices of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. He 
also was a prime mover in the hiring of 
expert—and expensive—accountants and 
engineers to make this investigation. This 
also caused a political broil. 





Illinois Governor Urges Greater 
Power for Commission. 
Governor Horner of Illinois on June 6 
in a special message to the general assem- 
bly urged passage of a measure to give the 
Illinois Commerce Commission the right 
to reduce, as well as raise, utility rates. 
“Unfortunately,” read the message, “some 
of the previous state commissions appar- 
ently have not sufficiently assumed the duty 
of protecting the public interest. I need 
not call your attention to the widespread 
dissatisfaction with the regulation of pub- 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 24. 

1. When the charge is not accepted on the 
first use of the toll circuit on which 
the called station is reached and the 
calling party does not agree to pay 
for the message at that time. 

. If the switchhook supervision is received 
and a steady supervisory signal appears 
on the trunk cord, the operator does not 
challenge and releases the toll circuit 
and the called line. 

3. If the calling party is holding the line, 
say: “I am sorry, they do not answer. 
I will call you in about 20 minutes.” 
If the calling party is not holding the 
line, say, for example: “On your call 
to Peoria 5678, they do not answer. J 
will call you in about 20 minutes.” 

. See introduction. 

. Ordinarily an attempt is made to lo- 
cate the called party at the five leading 
stores. 


nN 
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lic utilities by previous commerce commis- 
sions. 

“Protests were made by large and small 
consumers, civic leaders, and governmental 
experts, public officials, public bodies, and 
the press, that the commission should be 
a fact-finding administrative body, insti- 
tuting investigations to determine the rea- 
sonableness of rates charged by utility 
companies, scrutinizing carefully all appli- 
cations of utilities to issue securities in 
order that the utility consumer and in- 
vestor might be adequately safeguarded. 

These serious charges, coupled with the 
abuses of public utility operators of recent 
years and the disregard of their public 
obligations by some of the operators of 
utility companies in this state, have created 
a situation which the legislature cannot 
ignore, which I, as governor, squarely in- 
tend to face in the discharge of my plain 
duty to the people of this state.” 

This straight language recalled the gov- 
ernor’s campaign pledge to guard against 
a recurrence of the Insull disaster. Not 
content with the scope of the Sinnett bill, 
the governor asked that the following sec- 
tions be added to it: 

1. Amendments to allow the commerce 
commission to control the use of earned 
surplus of the companies, to prevent 
speculation and misuse of funds, and de- 
signed to guard against impairment of 
credit. 

2. A prohibition against contributing to 
political campaigns. 

3. An amendment to prevent “pre- 
ferred lists” by requiring that operating 
utility companies secure the highest pos- 
sible price for their securities. 

4. An amendment requiring the com- 
merce commission, “in fairness to the com- 
panies,” to authorize them to recoup by 
amortization any losses sustained if rate 
reductions ordered by the commission are 
held to be too low. 

Extended approval was given by the 
governor to the provision in the Sinnett 
bill requiring that whenever the commis- 
sion decides that an appraisal for rate- 
making purposes is necessary, the cost of 
such appraisal shall be borne by the par- 
ticular company affected. The governor 
also approved another amendment placing 
upon the company the burden of proving 
the valuation to be used for rate-making. 


Rehearing of San Antonio Case 
Taken Under Advisement. 
Judge Edwin R. Holmes in the federal 
district court in Vicksburg, Miss., on May 
25, took under advisement a motion for 
rehearing in the case of the Southwest- 
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ern Bell Telephone Co. against the city of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

In 1928, the company claiming existing 
exchange rates were confiscatory, applied 
for an increase in rates for exchange serv- 
ice. Denied the increase by the city, a 
temporary injunction was obtained. 

The telephone company received two fa- 
vorable reports, the first of which was up- 
held by the court from a special master ap- 
pointed to hear the case. A motion to con- 
firm the second report was filed with the 
federal district court but the court dis- 
approved the report in February, 1933. 

The hearing on May 25 was granted by 
Judge Holmes on a motion filed by the 
telephone company for rehearing, based on 
allegations of certain material errors in the 
recent decree and referred to in TELE- 
PHONY of May 20. 


Florida Company Fights Lower 
Rates at Commission Hearings. 
On May 23, 24 and 25 hearings were 

conducted in Tallahassee by the Florida 
Railroad Commission on the complaint of 
certain civic organizations of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., against the rates of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co. The complaint also 
seeks to have the Pinellas Park exchange 
included in the St. Petersburg exchange. 

E. J. Cosgrove, Jr., attorney for the 
complainants, in his arguments before the 
commission, urgently requested that: Rates 
effective from 1924 to 1926—a fourth to a 
third less than present charges—be rees- 
tablished; a flat reduction of 25 per cent 
in basic service charges be ordered; Pin- 
ellas Park exchange be included in zone 
three of St. Petersburg service; meter 
rates, $4.50 for business, $3.00 for residen- 
tial and three cents per call over 100, be 
made available as alternative to flat rates. 

Several business men of St. Petersburg 
testified at the first day’s hearing, mainly 
discussing how their own business had been 
reduced in the years from 1926 to 1933. 

Mr. Cosgrove presented a brief contain- 
ing assertions that the profit of 9 to 10 
per cent, made by the company during the 
past six years, was not consistent with 
findings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that 6 per cent constituted ampte 
earnings of railway capital. 

Sharp controversy arose between Mr. 
Cosgrove and Howard P. Macfarlane of 
Tampa, attorney for the company, over the 
valuations on the company’s property in St. 
Petersburg, the complainants setting a val- 
uation of approximately $22,000 in com- 
parison with approximately $80,000 set by 
the company. 

The testimony at the May 24 hearing 
was largely along technical lines, and 
opened with the cross-examination of Mr. 
Cosgrove. A. B. Greene, commission engi- 
neer, and Wilkins Linhart, his assistant, 
who made an appraisal of the plant and 
equipment of the Peninsular Telephone Co. 
at St. Petersburg, testified as to findings. 
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At the hearing on May 25, the company 
presented forceful arguments as to why 
rates could not be reduced as asked by 
civic organizations of St. Petersburg. The 
opposition to any change in rates was par- 
ticularly vigorous because it was stated 
this is the first case in which reductions 
have been sought by cities and its result 
will stand in part as a precedent for fu- 
ture decisions. 

This test case, stated T. T. Turnbull, 
counsel for the commission, may have an 
important bearing on the petitions of 25 
other municipalities that have asked rate 
revisions. 

Mr. Macfarlane attacked the data com- 
piled and placed in evidence by A. B. 
Greene, commission engineer, showing re- 
sults of his study as to the value of the 
Peninsular company’s property and equip- 
ment in St. Petersburg. It was agreed 
that Mr. Greene should prepare an analy- 
sis of his studies, as requested by Mr. 
Macfarlane, and present it at a later hear- 
ing, the date to be set by the commission. 

Additional information was requested by 
Mr. Turnbull from Harry E. Knott, of 
Tampa, traffic superintendent of the Pen- 
insular company, which will also be pre- 
sented at a later hearing. 

W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, president of 
the company, presented testimony as to 
the company’s capital structure, its pur- 
chase 10 years ago of the St. Petersburg 
exchange for $400,000 and its issuance of 
preferred stock to finance this purchase 
and other extensions of the company. 


Federal Court Assents to Bell Rate 
Investigation in Nebraska. 
The federal court at Lincoln, Neb., has 
passed favorably upon the request of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission for 
authority to investigate exchange rates in 
Nebraska as charged by the Northwestern 

Bell Telephone Co. 

In 1924 the commission ordered the com- 
pany to cease collection of a 10 per cent 
surcharge permitted during the period im- 
mediately following the war, computed 
upon war-time rates. The company went 
into federal court, and won a decision— 
never appealed from—which not only sus- 
tained the levy of the surcharge, but per- 
mitted the company to fix such rates at 
each of its exchanges as were necessary to 
give it an adequate return upon its prop- 
erty investment. 

Since that time the commission has re- 
garded the order of the court as forbid- 
ding it from further interference with the 
rates. Recently, however, it was advised 
that the telephone company would not op- 
pose any application for a revision of rates 
if the commission decided to undertake 
them, its attorneys believing that the com- 
mission was not tied up as its own attor- 
neys had interpreted the original decision. 
They, therefore, did not oppose the appli- 
cation. 
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The order of the court permits the com- 
mission to institute a new and independent 
investigation into the valuation of the 
property and assets of the company, its 
earnings and income, its expenditures, in- 
debtedness and fixed charges and all other 
matters that may be necessary to arrive at 
the value of its property used and useful in 
rendering service to the public. It may 
also proceed in its legislative capacity to 
fix reasonable and just rates for exchange 
and toll service within the state after full 
notice and opportunity to the company and 
all interested parties. 

The court says its original decree entered 
in 1925 is not to be considered as anywise 
in conflict with the new order, and that if 
any part or parts are in conflict, they are 
modified to permit the full freedom of ac- 
tion in its legislative capacity of the com- 
mission. 

The Northwestern Bell company reports 
to the commission that it has been earning 
much below a reasonable return for the 
last three years, but Commissioner Bollen, 
the new member of the Nebraska body, is 
understood to be anxious to submit to 
court action the soundness of his theory that 
the value of the service to subscribers has 
been lessened by the number of disconnec- 
tions suffered by the company in recent 
years. 





Southern California Rate Investi- 
gation Continued to September 


Investigation of rates and service ren- 
dered by the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. by the Southern California Rail- 
road Commission was continued following 
a hearing on May 24 until September 6. It 
was indicated that the investigation prob- 
ably would extend to all companies operat- 
ing within the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, covering 32 communities in all. 

A. B. Fry, telephone engineer for the 
commission, testified as to the traffic vol- 
ume of seven companies besides the South- 
ern California Telephone Co., operating 
between San Fernando on the north, Glen- 
dora, Covina and Whittier on the east, 
Santa Monica on the west and Long Beach 
on the south. 

A definite request was received from 
Long Beach that rates there be lowered. 

Mr. Fry’s testimony laid the foundation 
for a widespread study. He said there 
were 564,000 telephones in the metropol- 
itan area, with a monthly average of 
3,548,742 toll calls, of which 1,236,000 orig- 
inate in Los Angeles. He also brought 
out that from 10 to 40 per cent of the 
calls terminate in the exchanges in which 
they originate. 


Utility Companies in Montreal, 
Can., Required to Move Facilities. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada is 
required to move and replace its varied fa- 
cilities at both Montreal, Quebec, and 
Hamilton, Ontario, in connection with rail- 
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SIMPLICITY, THE KEYNOTE OF GOOD DESIGN 


A one-piece case, heavy brass. 
A Carbon chamber integral with the case. 
A moisture-proof chamber. 


The chamber shaped to maintain a uniform 
head of carbon granules between the elec- 
trodes, making it non-positional. 


Two non-metallic electrodes which are not sub- 
ject to corrosion or deterioration in service. 


Wide frequency response with resultant per- 
fect articulation. 


Main diaphragm protected from moisture. 
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Theory and Elements 
By KEMPSTER B. MILLER 


Fellow, American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Member, 
Western Society of Engineers; Author of American Telephone 
Practice, 1904, and Joint Author of Telephony, 1912. 


Here is a book that comprehensively covers those introductory 
and theoretical elements of telephony needed for study and refer- 
ence by workers in all stages of the profession. It is written 
by an authority; a man connected with practical telephony for 
more than thirty-five years. Although the first volume of a 
three-volume series, this book, Theory and Elements, represents 
am independent, complete and up-to-date treatment of its sub- 
ject. A thorough groundwork in the background and principles 
of telephony is given, which will serve: 


1. The rank-and-file telephone worker as a preparation for an 
understanding of the practical phases of his job. 


2. The more advanced telephone worker who is specializing in 
some particular phase of the industry and who may wish to 
see more elearly how his job is related to the rest of the 
business. 


3. The general technical reader who is interested in the broad 
phases and general workings of the industry. 


4. The college student who is interested in underlying theory. 


Throughout, the book is written in understandable language, with 
mathematical applications reduced to a negligible minimum. We 
recommend this book of great interest and value to every tele- 
phone man. 492 pages, 6x9; 272 illustrations; $5.00. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Tetephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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way terminal construction changes, accord- 
ing to the dismissal of eight appeals by 
associated public utility companies of Can- 
ada handed down in a report of the judi- 
committee of the Privy Council at 
London, England. 

The judgment supports the previous de- 
cision of the Dominion Board of Railway 
Commissioners. The companies appealed 
Court judgment on the 
grounds that it was not within the juris- 
diction of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners to make orders relating to the con- 
struction of subways by the respcndents. 
The case involves millions of dollars of ex- 
penditure, it is reported, by the several 
companies concerned. 

While the board originally ordered these 
companies to make the required changes in 
their outside plant equipment, the question 
of whether the cost should be borne by 
the utility companies or the railway compa- 
nies making the constructional changes, had 
been left in abeyance. 


cial 


the Supreme 


Federal Supreme Court Uprolds 
Order Fixing Rates. 

On May 8 the United States Supreme 
Court issued a decision holding that the 
order of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion, reducing gas rates of the Los An- 
geles Gas & Electric Corp. and allowing 
a return of 7.7 per cent on the basis 
of historical cost and of 7 per cent on the 
basis of fair value of the property, is not 
confiscatory, in the complaint of the Los 
Angeles corporation against the California 
commission. 

The affirmed the decree of 
the federal district court, which upon final 
hearing, dismissed a bill for an interlocu- 





decision 


tory injunction filed by the gas company. 

The order of the California commission 
fixed the gas rates upon a valuation nearly 
one-third than the valuation of the 
claimed by the 


less 
properties gas company. 
The “fair value” placed by the commission 
on the properties was $65,500,000 as com- 
pared with a value of $95,000,000 claimed 
by the company, the former being sus- 
tained in the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The majority opinion 
Chief Justice Hughes. 


was written by 
A dissenting opin- 
ion was given by Justice Butler and con- 
curred in by Justice Sutherland, which 
maintained that the court in the prevailing 
opinion departs from the principles laid 
down in previous public utility rate cases. 

The historical cost was built upon the 
value established in 1917 by the commis- 
sion, augmented by net additions and bet- 
terments as entered upon the company’s 
books, but with land at current values. 

The main difference between the esti- 
mate of the commission and that of the 
company lay in the treatment of overhead 
expenses in the book entries of additions 
and betterments from 1916 to 1929. The 
historical cost of the property in 1917 plus 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 
By JoHn G. REYNOLDs. 

1. If you happen to be in a friend’s 
home and notice that the telephone equip- 
ment does not harmonize with the decora- 
tive plan, suggest a handset in a specially 
finished color which will harmonize with 
the furnishings of the home. 

2. All of your friends, who have folks 
back at the old home town, brother and 
sisters living out of town, or a son or a 
daughter away attending school, are re- 
ceptive to suggestions regarding the use 
of toll service. 

3. A subscriber who has to walk a con- 
siderable distance, up or down stairs, each 
time the telephone rings or each time a 
call is made, is not deriving full benefit 
from his telephone service. Be alert to 
such conditions and suggest an extension. 
The convenience of extension telephones 
far outweighs the trivial cost. 

4. Watch the number of “can’t hear” 
reports at your exchange. If you get a 
number of them from the same subscriber, 
and you are sure that the equipment is in 
perfect condition, tactfully suggest that 
the subscriber try an amplifier set. 

5. How many houses, which you pass 
on your way to work, have “For Rent” 
signs on them? Watch them and when 
you notice a family moving in, be on hand 
to suggest telephone service. 








estimated net additions since then amount- 
ed to $58,842,187. The commission per- 
mitted 11.25 per cent of the direct labor 
and material charges for overhead, where- 
as the Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 
asked for 14.48 per cent. 

The commission also refused to allow 
$5,921,470 for cost of financing, promot- 
ers’ remuneration of $2,500,000 and going 
concern value of $9,228,667. It was recog- 
nized that “there is an element of value 
in an assembled and established plant, do- 
ing business and earning money, over one 
not thus advanced and that this element of 
value is a property right which should be 
considered in determining the value of the 
property upon which the owner has a right 
to make a fair return.” 
the court declared it could 
not admit that the commission had not 
considered the element of going value, and 
held that it should be treated as “substan- 
tially allowed.” 


However, 


“The record affords no adequate basis,” 
the opinion held, “for criticizing the allow- 
ance by the commission for materials and 
supplies and working capital. Thus the 
entire excess may be regarded as applicable 
to whatever intangible value the property 
has as a going concern. The fact that this 
margin in the rate base was not described 
as going value is unimportant, if the rate 
base was in fact large enough to embrace 
that element.” 

In sustaining the commission, the su- 
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preme court said in part. “We do not sit 
as a board of revision, but to enforce con- 
stitutional rights. That question 1s 
whether the rates as fixed are confiscatory. 
And upon that question the complainant 
has the burden of proof.” 


“Mindful of its distinctive function in 
the enforcement of constitutional rights,” 
continued the opinion, “the court has re- 
fused to be bound by any artificial rule or 
formula which changed conditions might 
upset. We have said that the judicial as- 
certainment of value for the purpose of de- 
ciding whether rates are confiscatory ‘is 
not a matter of formulas, but there must 
be a reasonable judgment having its basis 
in a proper consideration of all relevant 
facts.’ The actual cost of the property— 
the investment the 
a relevant fact.” 
U. S. 460, 547.) 


“This court has further declared,” said 
the opinion, “that in order to determine 
present value, the cost of reproducing the 
property is a relevant fact which should 
have appropriate consideration.” (South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 262 U. S. 276, 288, and 
other cases.) But the court has not de- 
cided that the cost of reproduction fur- 
nishes an exclusive test, it was stated in 
the opinion. 


owners have made—is 
(Smyth v. Ames, 169 


Continuing, the opinion said: “The 
weight to be given to actual cost, to his- 
torical cost, and to cost of produc- 


tion new, is to be determined in the light 
of the facts of the particular case.” (Mc- 
Cardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., supra.) 

Applying these principles, the court 
found in considering the cost of reproduc- 
tion that the items included the company’s 
estimate for “cost of financing, $5,921,470,” 
and “promoters’ remuneration, $2,500,000” 
were too conjectural to be allowed. 

Estimates of present value based on 1927 
to 1929 prices furnish no dependable cri- 
terion of values for succeeding years, the 
court pointed out, saying: “The country was 
facing a most serious decline in prices. It 
was entering upon a period of such de- 
pression as to constitute ‘a new experience 
to the present generation.’ It was not the 
usual case of possible fluctuating conditions 
but of a changed economic level.” 

“Tt is apparent,” the court continued, 
“that the estimates of cost of reproduction 
new of 1929, or of 1930, upon which the 
company relies, afforded no secure founda- 
tion for prediction of future values, and 
the rate base as fixed by the commission 
is not to be invalidated as involving con- 
fiscation by reason of these estimates which 
the course of events deprived of credit as 
trustworthy prophecies.” 

Referring to going value the court stat- 
ed: “There is an element of value in an 
assembled and established plant, doing 
business and earning money, over one not 
thus advanced, and this element of value is 
a property right which should be consid- 
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ered in determining the value of the prop- 
erty upon which the owner has a right to 
make a fair return.” 

However, the court pointed out that “the 
commission, determining its rate base at 
$65,500,000 for 1930, on the basis of fair 
value, stated that (apart from deduction 
for accrued depreciation) this amount was 
‘the fair value of the property here in- 
volved as a going property with business 
attached, giving full effect to the current 
level of prices and allowing for any in- 
tangible elements of value not fully cared 
for in the usual and current operating ex- 
pense.’ ”’ 

There remains $5,618,235 in the rate 
base, the court said, over and above the 
historical cost of $58,842,187 that may be 
assigned to going concern and other in- 
tangible values. 

“Our conclusion is,” held the supreme 
failed to 
sustain its attack upon the rate base of 
$65,500,000... .. Considering the financial 
history of the company, its relations and 
opportunities, and the general situation as 
to investments, we find it impossible to 


court, “that the company has 


= 


hold that a return of 7 per cent is so low 
as to be confiscatory.” 
The court refused to disturb the esti- 


mates of return made by the state commis- 
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The problem in reaching these esti- 
mates was said.largely to concern tempera- 
tures. * 


sion. 


it was concluded, “that 
fixing 
rates which were to apply for a consider- 


“It is plain, 
the commission was justified, in 


able period, in taking average tempera- 
tures,” 
Justice Butler dissented, particularly 


upon the ground that the commission “re- 
fused to consider or allow anything for 
... This court’s conclusion— 
mere 
value is the same as the ‘fair value’ cost 
figures found by the commission is with- 


going value. 


depending upon concidences—that 


out support.” 
A public utility commission “is bound 
to include a just and reasonable amount 


to cover going value,” declared Justice 


Butler. 
of each of these items is large enough to 


“The amount omitted in respect 
invalidate rates based on the valuation. 

The lack of definite findings in re- 
spect of essential facts is obvious.” 

The dissenting opinion contended that 
the decree should be vacated and the case 
sent back to the district court for com- 
pliance with the rule which requires the 
making of specific findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, it being stated that the 
rule was not properly complied with by the 
court below. 


Rural Exchange Outside of ‘Town 


Wisconsin Commission Authorizes Rural Company to Establish 
Exchange Outside Village Limits of Grantsburg in Which Bell 
Company Operates Exchange—Commission’s Opinion and Order 


In regard to the application of the Farm- 
ers Independent Telephone Co., for au- 
thority to establish a switchboard and ex- 
change outside the village limits of Grants- 
burg, Wis., the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission recently issued an order grant- 
ing the application. 
dismissed the investigation, on its own mo- 


The commission also 


tion, of the reasonableness of the switch- 
board charges and practices of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. at its Grantsburg 
exchange. 

On October 15, 1932, the Farmers Inde- 
pendent company, through its secretary, 
Emil Anderson, filed an application with 
the commission requesting permission to 
establish a separate and Independent ex- 
change outside the village limits of Grants- 
burg. The petitioner’s proposal involved 
the termination of an existing switching 
arrangement with the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 

On December 31, 1932, the Wisconsin 
company had 186 stations, all but two of 
which were located in Grantsburg. As of 
the same date, it reported it was furnish- 
ing switching service from its Grantsburg 
board to 330 service stations operated by 
the following companies : 

The Marshland Telephone Co., the Ten- 
nessee Telephone Co., the Burnett County 
Telephone Co., the Farmers Logging Creek 


Telephone Co., and the Farmers Independ- 
ent Telephone Co. On December 31, 1932, 
the latter company had 234 stations. Its 
lines extend approximately 20 miles south 
and 11 miles east of Grantsburg. 

These lines, all of which are metallic 
circuits, converge into two main leads from 
the south and east outside of the village 
limits of Grantsburg where they connect 
with the lines of the Wisconsin company. 
The switching rate paid by the petitioner, 
as well as the other companies, is $7.50 per 
station per year. The petitioner’s rate to 
its own subscribers is $18.00 per year gross 
and $15.00 net. 

At the hearing, witnesses for the peti- 
tioner asserted that the chief reasons for 
making the application were to safeguard 
the financial condition of the company and 
to maintain adequate service to the rural 
community. The company has suffered 
heavy station losses in the past two years, 
during which time the severe economic de- 
pression seriously cut farm incomes. 

Witnesses testified that in 1931, 25 sta- 
tions were lost, and in 1932, 47 additional 
stations were disconnected, a total loss of 
72 subscribers in two years, or approxi- 
mately 23 per cent of the 306 stations in 
service at the end of 1930. During this 
period, also, collections became increasingly 
difficult. Delinquent bills increased about 
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$1,000 and at the end of 1932, accounts 
receivable on the company’s balance sheet 
amounted to about 50 per cent of the net 
billed revenue in 1932. 

To improve collections, retard station 
loss, and regain subscribers, the company 
wants to reduce its rates. The testimony 
indicated that the maximum rate which 
subscribers would be willing to pay was 
$12.00 net per year. Statements were also 
made that if rates were lowered, many 
present subscribers would pay their delin- 
quent bills. Such a rate reduction, it is 
asserted, can be made only by reducing 
operating expenses, if the service is to re- 
main unimpaired. 

With “central office expense” absorbing 
alimost half of the present revenues, this 
item appears to be the chief one where 
economies can be effected. Two alterna- 
tives present themselves: To reduce switch- 
ing costs by a cut in the switching rates or 
establish a separate switchboard, the latter 
being favored by the petitioners. 

The first avenue for economy appears to 
be blocked. On July 1, 1932, the Wiscon- 
sin commission issued an interim, emer- 
gency order reducing by 12% per cent cer- 
tain rates of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
including the rates for switching service. 
This order, if applied, would have cut the 
switching expense of the Farmers company 
nearly $1.00 per station. However, the 
Wisconsin company secured an injunction 
in the federal courts restraining the com- 
mission from enforcing the order. 

The commission held a hearing on Feb- 
ruary 24 of this year relative to the Wis- 
consin company’s switching rates and prac- 
tices at Grantsburg, at which representa- 
tives of the Farmers company were pres- 
ent. At this hearing the commission pro- 
posed, instead of the present flat switching 
rate of $7.50 per station per year, a flat 
charge of $5.00, plus a message rate of five 
cents per call on all calls from the Farm- 
ers company’s subscribers to the Wiscon- 
sin company’s subscribers at the Grants- 
burg exchange. 

The purpose of this proposed rate was 
to enable the Farmers company to reduce 
its switching cost by $2.50 per station per 
year and thus reduce its station rentals 
and, through the message rate, have only 
those subscribers who use Grantsburg local 
service, absorb the additional cost. At the 
same time the Farmers company would 
benefit from experience with operation un- 
der a message rate without having irrevoc- 
ably committed itself to the establishment 
of a separate exchange. 

However, the proposed rate was flatly 
rejected by the Farmers company’s repre- 
sentatives at the hearing, and the Wiscon- 
sin company did not at first indicate its 
willingness to accept it. The latter com- 
pany, however, finally approved of the pro- 
posed plan by letter dated March 23, 1933. 

The commission considered the fact that 
the Farmers company has received bids 
from telephone equipment companies in 
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which prices submitted ranged from $290 
for rebuilt switchboards to $500 for a new 
switchboard. The switchboards are of mag- 
neto type having an ultimate capacity of 
50 lines with 40 lines equipped and double 
drop supervision. 

The Farmers company has 20 lines in 
service at the present time, while the other 
companies now switched at Grantsburg or 
Frederic, which may desire to be switched 
from the petitioner’s board, have a total 
of 21 lines. 

The installation cost is estimated at about 
$150, with the location of the exchange 
just outside the village limits. The Farm- 
ers company stated a male operator could 
be secured for a salary of $25.00 per month, 
plus free fuel and light, and use of the 
premises. The company agreed to lease 
the premises for $16.00 per month. On 
the basis of the figures given, it appears 
that the annual cost to the company of op- 
erating its own exchange would be as 
follows: 


es re $300 
Rental of central office location.... 192 
ee BO ee rere 60 
Repairs and maintenance............ 24 
Depreciation of central office equip- 
MONEE NciwekeacaGassaereuucaaenke 30 
Taxes, insurance and other overhead 24 
Interest on investment.............. 36 


Total cost of operating central office $666 


Under the proposed plan, the expected 
saving would be about $1,375. If this 
saving actually materializes, the Farmers 
company would reduce its operating cost 
per station about $5.80 per year on the 
basis of the number of stations in ser- 
vice as of December 31, 1932. This would 
enable a reduction of rates to its sub- 
scribers. 

In addition to the estimated savings in 
operating costs, the Farmers company 
claimed that if a separate board were per- 
mitted, its subscribers would secure addi- 
tional free connections at Luck and Fred- 
eric. It also asserted that its service 
would be improved because it could clear 
trouble sooner due to more prompt trouble 
reports. The residents of Grantsburg ap- 
pear willing that the Farmers company es- 
tablish a separate exchange. 


“We believe,” said the commission in 
its decision, “that the quality of service, 
when two switchboards are in operation, 
will not be as high as when only one board 
exists. 

“Tf, in this emergency, the Farmers com- 
pany and the rural community are not 
financially able to support the quality of 
service associated with a single switch- 
board, but are willing to support a some- 
what lower quality of service with two 
boards in operation—and if at the same 
time public opinion both in the rural terri- 
tory and in the village is united in sup- 
port of the application for a separate board 
—we are of the opinion that the applica- 
tion should be granted. 
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In reaching this conclusion, we wish it 
clearly understood that each application 
for the establishment of separate switch- 
boards must stand or fall on its merits 
and that such applications cannot be ap- 
proved by this commission unless the ap- 
plicants can demonstrate, beyond a reason- 
able doubt, that public convenience and 
necessity require such an arrangement. 

It is further ordered that the commis- 
sion shall and does hereby retain jurisdic- 
tion in this case to issue any further order 
which may appear necessary or reason- 
able.” 


Radical Member of Nebraska Com- 
mission Dissents on Order. 

The rift between Commissioners Randall 
and Drake on one side and Commissioner 
Bollen, new member of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission, has widened to the 
point where each calls in the reporters to 
give publicity to his opinions of the others. 
It began when Mr. Bollen, refused the 
right to appoint a supervisor to enforce 
the new grain warehouse law, resigned as 
head of that department of commission ac- 
tivities. 

It now reaches the point where he dis- 
sents from the action of the majority of 
the commission in granting the Western 
Telephone Corp. a rehearing of the case 
where the commission, a month ago, started 
an experiment to determine the soundness 
of the theory of Commissioner Bollen that 
if the telephone companies would reduce 
rural rates substantially, they would get 
their lost farmer subscribers back and their 
net revenues would be increased. above 
their present level. A letter of the com- 
pany to the commission gave apparent au- 
thority to go ahead. 

After a month’s trial, which resulted in 
but two of the lost subscribers asking for 
reconnection, the company asked a recon- 
sideration, setting out that the commission 
had no authority to make emergency tele- 
phone rates, and that those made were con- 
fiscatory in character. On the roll call 
to grant the motion Mr. Bollen voted “no,” 
contending that the test period had been 
too short. 

In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Bollen in- 
sists that the application does not present a 
single question of fact other than the facts 
in the record supporting the jurisdiction of 
the commission to enter the original emer- 
gency rate order. The single question pre- 
sented, he says, is one of law; and he can- 
not see why the expense of another hear- 
ing, set for June 20 at Osmond, should be 
incurred when it is a matter for the law- 
yers to argue. 

Mr. Bollen says that as to the order not 
producing revenue sufficient to give the 
company a return on its property used and 
useful in rendering service at Osmond, this 
fact is conceded and admitted in faver of 
the company by the order itself. The order 


(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Small Texas Town’s Telephone Problem 


The Migration of Rural Population to City Brought Up Operating Problem 
for Small Telephone Company—Problem at Hebron, Texas, Solved by In- 
stalling New Equipment Which Renders 24-Hour Service to the Subscribers 


Statisticians furnish us with ample data 
for the drawing of important conclusions 
regarding the transmigration of our city 
and rural populations. Whatever signifi- 
cance such conclusions may have from a 
civil or political standpoint, certain it is 
that a phase of it has been felt by the 
telephone companies operating exchanges 
in rural communities. 

In brief, the smaller towns and villages 
have showed a steady decline, leaving a 
rural population whose interest outside the 
home and farm centers in the nearby city 
or cities. Improved roadways, better and 





By G. A. Berting, 


Sales Engineer, North Electric Mfg. Co. 


What the “good old days” meant for 
Hebron, Texas, is not now apparent in the 
100 of population which centers around a 
garage and the sole surviving general store. 
But the subscribers of the Hebron Tele- 
phone Co. who, including the nearby farms 
and ranches, number some 52, are still en- 
titled to telephone service. 

To operate this number of subscribers 
from the nearby town of Carrollton was 
considered out of the question, on account 
of the cost of constructing a_ sufficient 
number of circuits over the seven interven- 
ing miles. From the operating standpoint, 
however, such a course was highly desir- 
able, for the Hebron traffic could readily 
have been loaded onto the Carrollton board 
without increasing the operator hours there. 

Remote control was next considered, 
whereby an automatic unit installed in He- 
bron, would respond to the subscribers’ calls 
and switch them over a trunk circuit to 


is possible to operate this system on exist- 
ing magneto lines, whether grounded or 
metallic, and simply entails the addition of 
a dial and condenser to the existing mag- 
neto telephones. 

All Hebron subscribers now call one 
another by dialing a three-digit number. 
This applies as well to reverting calls to 
subscribers on the same line. Single-fre- 
quency code-ringing semi-selective service 
is furnished with facilities up to 10 parties 


per line on the divided basis. 


ringing 









































“Charlie,” the Lineman for the Hebron Telephone Co., Caught Unawares While at Work on a Pole at Hebron, Texas—A View of Hebron 
Showing Its Principal Business Places—A Bois d’Arc Pole on the Hebron-Carrollton Trunk Line. 


faster motor vehicles, the greater attraction 
of modernized cities, the larger stores, the 
more alluring movies, all have had their 
part in contributing to this end. 

We must concede that if the telephone 
equipment, which served well and profitably 
before the exodus, can no longer be made 
to do so, other equipment and methods 
must be substituted whose operating ex- 
pense will yet play second fiddle to ex- 
change revenue. Such equipment and meth- 
ods are no longer figments of the imagina- 
tion but an actuality. 

Many years of careful study of the oper- 
ting problems of outlying magneto ex- 
changes have resulted in the design and 
erfection of a system unattended in oper- 
tion, free from maintenance requirements, 
iItage regulation, heating or temperature 
mtrol and capable of operating in an un- 
tended office on grounded as well as 
metallic lines with large margins of oper- 
safety and safeguarding features. 


pow sya Dp 


ating 


Carrollton where the operator would an- 
swer and set the connection up automat- 
ically over the same trunk. The Hebron 
traffic load would thus be handled without 
additional operator-hours. 

Unfortunately the trunk 
tween Hebron and Carrollton were inade- 
quate, consisting of a single metallic line 
of some seven miles of No. 14 iron wire. 
The cost of running an additional circuit, 
entailing as it would, the setting of regu- 
lation poles in place of the less serviceable 
though picturesque “Bois d’arc” (locally 
pronounced “bo dark”) poles, together with 
such undesirable service delays and possible 
interruptions as might be expected from 
“the bottle neck” of such restricted trunk 
facilities, resulted in a decision against re- 
mote control and in favor of dial-auto- 
matic. 

Dial-automatic was, therefore, 
and a North all-relay dial-automatic sys- 
tem now serves the Hebron subscribers. It 
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facilities be- 


chosen, 


Grounded lines are rung with straight ten- 
code service. 

Long distance service is obtained by 
dialing “O,” whereupon the subscriber is 
immediately connected with the operator in 
the Carrollton office where outgoing tolls 
are ticketed and complete information ser- 
vice provided. 

In this manner instantaneous service is 
available 24 hours a day, and the single 
Hebron-Carrollton trunk is adequate to 
handle the traffic. The traffic expense at 
Hebron is saved, together with light and 
heat charges. 

The exchange equipment is housed, with- 
out heat, in a section of the hall of a local 
house. It consists of a North Electric 50- 
line all-relay dial-automatic exchange. Cur- 
rent is furnished from a Philco diamond 
grid sealed glass jar battery, maintained 
at full charge by means of a Fansteel 
electrolytic rectifier. Ringing current is 
generated with a Leich Electric single-fre- 
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June 10, 1933. 
quency vibrating-type pole-changer with 
radio-interference eliminator. 

The subscribers are well pleased with 
the improved service, the more especially 
as their proximity to Dallas has made them 
conscious of the speed, accuracy and con- 
venience of the modern dial service ren- 
dered there by the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 32.) 
was not based upon the cost of furnishing 
service even, but on the value of the serv- 
ice to its subscribers and the restoration in 

general of service at Osmond. 

He also attacks as without rule, logic, 
reason or precedent, the terms of the new 
order citing the company to show cause 
why the original order and the schedules 
fixed therein should not be continued. He 
pointed out that the original order con- 
tained a provision retaining jurisdiction in 
the commission for the purpose of being in 
a position, through the inspection of the 
monthly reports filed, to take care of any 
situation which might arise from a change 
in economic conditions. 

It left to the telephone corporation the 
opportunity of presenting a new state of 
facts not existing at the time the original 
order was issued. Or, on its own motion. 
the commission could have made an inves- 
tigation to determine new facts not exist- 
ing at the time of the order. 

He concludes that the corporation in its 
application presented no new facts that 
would justify any consideration of it. He 
says it is idle to out notices to 
patrons and citizens, none of whom is a 
lawyer, to attend a hearing where only a 
question of law remains for determination. 
“The only explanation,” he adds, “that I 
am able to make for this procedure is that 
this commission has finally reduced a tele- 
phone rate on its own motion, and that it 
now sees the shadow and is afraid of its 


send 


own shadow.” 

This brought a sharp retort from Com- 
missioner Drake to the effect that “if Mr. 
Bollen would spend more time studying the 
law and the court decisions instead of 
thinking up self-publicizing schemes, he 
would be of more value to his constituents. 
In this matter he is again begging the is- 
sue. In answer to his reference as to shad- 
ows, he probably is afraid of his own 
shadow in thinking of the promises he 
made voters during the campaign that he 
knew he could not fulfill.” 


Companies Fight Proposed Depre- 
ciation Limit, Lower Rates. 

Representatives of seven telephone com- 
panies, operating in North Carolina, ap- 
peared in Raleigh before the North Caro- 
lina Corporation Commission on May 23 
to protest against a proposed order limit- 
ing the amount to be allowed for depre- 


TELEPHONY 


ciation and total amount of any deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

The proposed commission order would 
limit the depreciation reserve to 25 per 
cent of plant value and would limit the 
amount set aside yearly for a deprecia- 
tion to 2% per cent of the plant value. 

Officials of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Atlanta, presented 
the oral arguments and all of the 
panies filed briefs with the commission. 

At a conference on May 24 with the 
commission, officials of the Southern Bell 
company testified that material re- 
duction in telephone result 
in reducing earnings to the point where 
it will be impossible 
costs and fixed charges. 

The conference was series 
which the commission has held with tele- 
phone companies operating in the state, 
with the object of securing voluntary rate 
reductions for North subscrib- 
It was stated that nearly all com- 
panies have conferred with the commission. 
Some of them, Commissioner Stanley Win- 
borne said, have agreed to slight reduc- 
tions. The conference with the Hickory | 
Telephone Co. was postponed to June 6. 
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Pennsylvania Bell Authorized to | 
Purchase Telephone Properties. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
has been granted authority by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to purchase 
the properties of the Forest Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, which operates in portions 
of Clarion, Forest, Venango and Warren 
counties, Pennsylvania. 

The properties of the Forest company 
consist of four exchanges, which serve 
approximately 587 subscriber stations, and 
40.3 miles of toll pole lines. 
two other central office districts through 
its Tionesta exchange. The exchanges are 


It also serves 


connected with the Bell company’s toll 
lines, and subscribers of the Forest com- 
pany can reach all points on the Bell 


System. 

The Forest company also has toll con- 
nections with two other companies. No 
change in these toll connections is con- 
templated. There is no competition in the 
territory in which the Forest company 
operates, nor is there any duplication of 
plant or service between the two com- 
panies. 

The territory in which the Forest com- 
pany operates is located in the northwest- 
ern part of Pennsylvania and is rather 
sparsely settled. The Bell company of 
Pennsyvania operates in territory adjoin- 
ing that of the Forest company. The 
Forest company is unable and unwilling 
to finance the rehabilitation of its prop- 
erties which is now necessary because of 
the condition of the plant and the demands 
for better service. 

The subscribers connected with two of 
the exchanges have demanded service on 


a 24-hour basis, which is not now fur- 
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at almost any independ- 
ent cable plant and you 
will find Cook All-Steel 
Protected Pole Cable 
Terminals. 


We have no monopoly on 
the manufacture of Pole 
Cable Terminals, but we 
do make a product that 
telephone men know by 
experience performs every 
function of a pole cable 
terminal with complete 
satisfaction, over a long 
period of years, at a mini- 
mum of maintenance and 
a low first cost. 





COOK ELECTRIC Co. 
2700 Southport Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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nished, but which will be furnished if the 
Bell company acquires the properties. The 
Bell company, upon acquiring the proper- 
ties, will .proceed immediately to rehabili- 
tate them, it is stated. 

On June 29, 1932, the Bell company of 
Pennsylvania contracted to purchase all 
the physical and tangible properties of the 
Forest company, excepting cash and re- 
ceivables, free from all liens and encum- 
brances, for $50,000. The Bell company 
owns notes of the Forest company amount- 
ing to $22,341.76. This amount will be 
deducted from the purchase price and the 
notes will be canceled. 

An appraisal made by one of the Bell 
company’s engineers finds the reproduction 
cost new of the properties to be $160,- 
993.18, and less depreciation $70,853.95. 
The value of the property to be retired 
from service is $4,428.98, and the cost of 
removing the retired property is expected 
to exceed its salvage value by $9,767.29. 

The Bell company estimates that an ex- 
penditure of $58,925.62 will be necessary 
to rehabilitate the plant to Bell System 
standards. In 1931 operating revenues and 
operating expenses of the Forest company 
were $22,106.71 and $18,396.75, respec- 
tively. No immediate change in rates is 
contemplated. After the properties have 
been rehabilitated the Bell company of 
Pennsylvania will put into effect its stand- 
ard rates applicable to places of compar- 
able station development. 

Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 
May 20: Application filed by Mrs. 
‘rank Olcese to sell telephone system op- 
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erating in and adjacent to Hornitos, Mari- 
posa county, to Mrs. Josephine Hamilton. 

May 25: Complaint filed by McDonald 
Island Farms, Ltd., and Weyl-Zuckerman 
& Co. of Stockton against Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and A. S. Cooper, 
asking that telephone connections be pro- 
vided between the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and system operated by A. 
S. Cooper in Middle River area. 

May 25: Mary Roper, as executrix of 
estate of J. W. Roper authorized to sell 
telephone system to Carl P. Dodge; sys- 
tem extends from Chico to Butte Meadows 
in Butte county. 

May 24: Investigation of rates and serv- 
ices of the Southern California Telephone 
Co. continued to September 6. It was indi- 
cated that the investigation would prob- 
ably be extended to cover all companies 
operating within the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan area, in a total of 32 communities. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

June 15: Continued hearing in Boston 
in rate case of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
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New York. 

May 20: Petition of the Glen Telephone 
Co. of Johnstown for permission to issue 
bonds, denied in part. The company sought 
permission to issue new bonds bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent for bonds paying 5 
per cent, and maturing in 1936. The com- 
pany also petitioned to be allowed to sub- 
stitute 6 per cent bonds to mature in 1962 
for a small lot of 6 per cent bonds matur- 
ing in 1947, 

OKLAHOMA. 

June 13: Hearing on application of the 
Western Telephone Corp. for authority to 
discontinue service at Longdale and fur- 
nish service from its Canton exchange. 

June 29: Hearing in investigation of 
telephone rates at Muskogee. 

June 29: Hearing in general investiga- 
tion of rates charged by telephone com- 
panies for handset telephones. 


SoutH CAROLINA. 


June 13: Hearing in Columbia on appli- 
cation of hotels asking a reduction of rates 
charged them for service. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—The Telephone Rate 
Reduction & Reform League with head- 
quarters in Room 1323 Schofield Building, 
Cleveland, has been chartered under Ohio 
laws without stated capital and as a cor- 
poration not for profit. Its purpose is 
to gather and tabulate data regarding 
the cost of telephone service, to cooperate 
with other similar organizations and to 
generally aid telephone subscribers in con- 
tests for lower telephone rates. 

It is understood that the association was 
formed to look after the interests of cer- 
tain groups of subscribers in the north- 
eastern and northern sections of Ohio. In- 
corporators are Jack B. Dworken, Helen 
Owens and Ida G. Vehon. 


Construction. 


Virogua, Wis.—Recent construction car- 
ried on by the Viroqua Telephone Co. in- 
cludes the laying of underground telephone 
cable through the business district. All 
overhead telephone wiring was removed 
except for distribution. 


Financial. 


Cuicaco, ILu.—Directors of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. have voted the regular $2 
dividend on the common stock. This divi- 
dend is payable June 30 to stockholders 
of record June 29. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. owns 99.16 per cent 
of the stock. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Officials of the In- 
diana-Illinois Telephone Co., Inc., have 
filed papers with secretary of state amend- 
ing the charter and authorizing a capital 
stock increase of 3,500 shares of Class A, 
4 per cent preferred stock at $80 a share 
declared par value and 17,000 shares of 
common having no declared par value. 

New York, N. Y.—Directors of New 
York Telephone Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.62 a 
share on the 6% per cent preferred stock, 
payable July 15 to stockholders of recora 
June 30. 


Miscellaneous. 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL.—An encouraging sign 
of better times is seen in the report of the 
Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co. of 
service installation orders received by the 
company during the month of April. The 
report is the best since November, 1930. 
Shelbyville exchange showed a substantial 
increase for the month in the number of 
telephones served. 

Rome, Kans.—H. F. Harbaugh has been 
elected president of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. here, which has _ installed 
73 telephones between January 1 and 
May 10. 

FLorENCE, Ky.—C. O. Hennessy is the 
new general manager of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Inc., here succeeding R. B. 
Reeser. He took over his new duties on 
May 15. 

Owosso, Micu.—The toll business of the 
Union Telephone Co. which spreads over 
central and northern Michigan increased 
20 per cent during the first eight days of 
May over the corresponding period of 
April, according to W. J. Melchers, presi- 
dent and general manager. What pleases 
him most is the contrast between this and 
previous conditions, under which the toll 
business has declined every month for 1% 
years. 

ABILENE, TEXAS—Announcement made 
by Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of a 
new party line service. The new service 
will make business telephones, on a two- 
party flat rate, available at $5 per month, 
$2 less than the charges for the regular 
single party business telephone. A _ one- 
party coin-collector service with a guaran- 
tee of 15 cents per day—$4.50 per month— 
is also being introduced here. Both be- 
come effective June 15. 

Party service for residence telephones 
already is available here—$2.25 per month 
for four-party service and $2.50 for two- 
party, against $3 for one-party lines. 

Wicuita, TeExas—R. J. Flechtner, as- 
sistant district manager of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., has been trans- 
ferred to Forth Worth as assistant busi- 
ness manager of unit No. 2 of the com- 
pany. 
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